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The Fournal of Christian Philosophy 
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Through the engagement of highest Evangelical scholarship of our own land and 
of other countries: 

1. To present anew the various branches of the Theistic Argument, with special reference 
to the multiplied proofs afforded by the progress and discoveries of Science, Natural History, 
Biology, and Psychology in late years. for the existence, character, and plan of God. 

2. To discuss the Relations of the Supernatural to the Natural, particularly in regard 
to Providence, History, and Revelation. 

3. To restate the Evidences of Christianity in the light of modern criticism, making 
prominent the fact and the perfection of Christ himself as an exposition of the Divine, asa 
power for awakening a faultless moral life, and as a demonstration in his resurrection 
of Immortality. 

4. ‘To set forth the reality, the beauty, and the joy of the Spiritual Life, to indicate its 
means of nurture ; and, at large, to promote the increase of Positive Religion. 

5. To bring to the Confirmation and Elucidation of the Bible the gainful results of 
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of the principles of the Gospel to Political, Social, and Private Life. 
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may have been shaken by the destructive speculations and materialistic theories of our day, 
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the many forms of current infidelity. 
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—4. The Incarnation and the Problem of Modern Thought, by A. J. F Behrends. D.D., 
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ARTICLE I. 
THE THEANTHROPIC UBIQUITY. 


By ROSWELL D. HitTcHucock, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


[Toward the end of the past winter, in New York, the last hours on earth of 
two eminent followers of Christ, were marked by Beatific Visions which awakened 
universal interest and much inquiry. In that of President Paul A. Chadbourne, 
Christ was revealed as Redeemer, leading to acknowledgments of his infinite love 
and the blessedness of his forgiveness, the face of the disciple being reported as 
‘“‘transfigured with reflected glory,” to which it is added, ‘‘ the glory filled the 
room.” In that of Dr. William G. Schauffler, however, the Person of Christ was 
revealed. ‘‘ Shortly after he roused himself again and said: ‘I see myself as I 
am,’ and, closing his eyes, ‘I see Jesus.’” It was no more than natural for 
everyone to ask: ‘ Did he actually behold our Lord?’ ‘ How could he see the 
Master?’ Asa contribution to the answer of such questions, Dr. Hitchcock very 
kindly took the following lecture from his series on ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” wont 
to be delivered only to classes in the seminary, and read it first before the asso- 
ciation of pastors in Chi Alpha, and afterward to The Institute of Christian Phi- 
losophy.—THE EpITor. ] 


HIS subject is one of great interest and importance, both 
theologically and practically. It involves our Christol- 

ogy, with all its problems, solved, or unsolved. It concerns us 
deeply in our personal experience, and in our philanthropic 
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work. “Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world” (Matthew, xxviii, 20):—Who said this? What is prom- 
ised? And how is the promise kept? Clearly, Christ promised 
in Galilee what can be performed only by Christ in glory. Two 
questions, accordingly, require to be answered: (1) When did 
the glorification of Christ occur? (2) Where now is the glorified 
humanity of our Lord? 

I. When did the glorification of Christ occur? Three 
answers have been given. 

Some say that the glorification occurred when Christ rose 
from the dead, that He came out of the tomb in his glorified 
body. This was the ancient opinion, which still has wide preva- 
lence. It is favored by the many passages that make what has 
been called a “ ghostly” impression in regard to our Lord’s in- 
tercourse with his disciples during the forty days. He came 
and went as spirits are supposed to come and go. Twice He 
joined the company of his disciples when the doors were shut 
(John, xx, 19, 26). Once at least, according to Mark, xvi, 12, 
there was a change of form (¢pavepwSn év éxépa popqi)). 
From Acts, i, 3: ‘“‘To whom He shewed himself alive after his 
passion by many proofs” (zapéornoev Eavrov 2ovta * * éy 
mWoAXois tTEexpunpiors), we are indeed constrained to infer more 
than ten appearances during the forty days, but only ten are 
reported, and these all occurred in six of the forty days—making 
an average of only about one a week. Intercourse between our 
Lord and his disciples thus appears not to have been continuous 
and familiar, as it was before the crucifixion. 

On the other hand, a strong impression of materiality is 
made, and made apparently of set purpose. It is Luke, the sci- 
entific Evangelist, who reports Christ’s own words, on the even- 
ing of the day He rose: “See my hands and my feet, that it is 
I myself: handle Me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye behold Me having” (ch., xxiv, 39). To argue 
against the materiality of our Lord’s resurrection body, as some 
have done, on the ground that aiua is not mentioned along 
with oapg and ooréa, seems to me absurd. Furthermore, as if 
to deepen the impression made by his words, our Lord, we are 
informed, ate “a piece of a broiled fish” (Luke, xxiv, 42, 43). 
Nothing decisive can be inferred from the analogous case of the 
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three angels that appeared to Abraham (Gewesis, xviii, 8), of 
whom it is said by JOSEPHUS (Ant. /ud., I, ii, 2) that “they 
made a show of eating.” PHILO expresses the same idea: “It 
is a prodigy, that, not hungering, they present the appearance 
of hungering, and, not eating, they present the appearance of 
eating” (Ox Abraham, xxiii). But TERTULLIAN assumes in 
this case a real fleshly embodiment. “It is more difficult,” he 
says, ‘‘ for God to deceive than to produce real flesh from what- 
ever quarter, though not born” (Adv. Marc., iii, 9). Marcion 
had spoken of these angels as having intercourse with Abraham 
and Lot “in a phantom state, of merely putative flesh” (cz 
phantasmate, putativae utique carnts). 

Another hypothesis is that of progressive glorification during 
the forty days. JULIUS MULLER in his Christian Doctrine of 
Sin (Clark’s Trans., ii, 328), calls it “a process beginning from 
within, and extending outwards.” THOLUCK, (Commentary on 
John, xx, 19, 20) supposes “an essential change potentially in 
the bodily organism, which did not, however, come to its com- 
pletion until the act of ascension.” This view of the matter is 
thought to harmonize the two classes of passages in question. 
But the alleged progressiveness of the glorification is sheer 
hypothesis. There are no conclusive indications of it in the nar- 
rative. To be sure, the piece of a broiled fish was eaten on the 
first of the forty days, and, later on, our Lord provided for his 
disciples a repast, of which, perhaps, He did not himself partake 
(John, xxi, 12-14). But the impression of immateriality was 
likewise strongly made on that same first day, and quite as 
strongly then as at any time afterwards. 

We must accordingly conclude, that the glorification of our 
Lord dates properly from his ascension. He came out of 
Joseph’s tomb in what Paul calls the “natural body” (o@ya 
puyinov, 1 Cor., xv, 44); and ascended, from the eastern slope 
of Olivet, in what Paul calls the “ spiritual body” (o@pa mvev- 
parinov). It may not be quite easy to reconcile our Lord’s 
refusal of the worship offered by Mary Magdalen with his 
acceptance of the worship offered shortly after by other women; 
but the reason given for the “Touch me not” seems to lie out 
on the surface. He had “not yet ascended unto the Father,” 
He was not yet glorified (/ohm, xx, 17). The worship refused 
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may have implied glorification, which had not yet occurred. The 
worship accepted may have been more intelligent and sober, 
admitting to itself that glorification had not yet occurred. That 
the glorification actually occurred during the brief interval be- 
tween the worship refused and the worship accepted, is hardly 
to be supposed. If our Lord’s risen body was not a veritable 
body of flesh, and bones, and blood—the old familiar body re- 
vived, then an exceedingly painful impression is made upon us 
by the tests invited and applied. Thomas certainly was de- 
ceived, palpably deceived ; and the disciples were all deceived. 

And yet there remain those other passages that make what 
has been called the “ ghostly” impression. How shall these be 
explained? In either case—by either of the two extreme hypo- 
theses, something miraculous must be imagined. If the body 
was spiritual, it still retained, or was made to assume, natural 
prerogatives. If the body was natural, it was made to assume 
spiritual prerogatives. In either case, things happened out of 
the ordinary course. Either the spiritual body went back into 
subjection to natural laws, or the natural body went forward 
into subjection to spiritual laws. This latter hypothesis seems 
greatly to be preferred. Prolepsis is a familiar feature of Provi- 
dence. Coming events cast their shadows before. The coming 
glory shines on ahead of its coming. Our Lord still occupied 
his old natural body, but, so to speak, took great liberties with 
it. Its essential qualities were in no way changed, but higher 
prerogatives and functions were assumed at will. During these 
mysterious forty days the natural body was playing the part of 
* the spiritual body. And so the glorification, when at length it 
occurred, seemed more easy and natural. There was, indeed, 
what Julius Miiller has called “a process”; but the process was 
subjective to the disciples, in the impression made. 

II. Where now is the glorified humanity of our Lord ? 

The formal creeds of Christendom all say “in heaven’’, mean- 
ing by it, generally, some circumscribed and definite locality. 
Such has been the statement of Fathers and Schoolmen. 
AUGUSTINE discussed the questionin a letter to Dardanus, Pre- 
fect of Gaul: he says, “ Christ Jesus is God and man in one per- 
son; as God He is everywhere, and as man is in heaven” (Z#., 
187). So also HuGO OF ST. VICTOR, in the 12th century, who 
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says: “Christ as to his humanity is in heaven, as to his Divinity 
is everywhere” (Sacraments, ii, 1. 3). But Christ is Deus-homo, 
rather than “ Deus et homo’, as Augustine has it. And the 
question of course arises, whether this personal union does not 
carry both natures with it everywhere. Itis only since the Pro- 
testant Reformation that the question has become a disturbing 
one. Luther’s Christology, in its earlier stage, strongly empha- 
sized the humanity of Christ, as against the one-sided medieval 
development, which had nearly annihilated the humanity. But, 
from the beginning, he insisted upon the formula, ‘“ Man has 
become God in Christ”, quite as urgently as upon the more 
familiar formula, “‘ God has become man in Christ”. Later on, 
he asserted the ubiquity of Christ’s glorified body. Brenz of 
Wiirtemberg (1499-1570 A.D.) went considerably beyond Luther 
in developing this doctrine of ubiquity. He made the ubiquity 
absolute. Chemnitz of Saxony (1522-1586 A.D.) taught only 
a relative, or, as I would rather say, a potential ubiquity, which 
depends upon the will of Christ. The Formula Concordiae 
(drawn up in 1577, published in 1580 A.D.) undertook to medi- 
ate between these two types of doctrine. The statement is: 
“Christ is and abides to all eternity true God and man in one 
undivided person. Next to the mystery of the Trinity this is 
the chiefest mystery, as the Apostle bears witness (1 772, iii, 
16); on which alone all our consolation, life, and salvation 
depend ” (Art. VIII). 

The Reformed, or Calvinistic, theologians rejected utterly 
this Lutheran doctrine of ubiquity. The communicatio idio- 
matum, on which the doctrine rested, was denounced by Calvin 
himself as Eutychian. Christ, he says, is “in heaven”, zz celo. 
And heaven he defines, or describes, as guidquid extra mundum 
est. (See Ep., 3986, July, 1553, to Frederick of the Palatinate, 
in Reuss’s ed., xx, 73, 75). The popular Calvinistic conception 
emphasizes the form under which the matter is adapted 
to the comprehension of a child. God sits somewhere on a 
throne, and Christ, the God-man, is at his right hand. The 
locality is circumscribed and definite, whether determined or 
not. Christ, the God-man, is supposed to be as truly in some 
particular place as when He stood for the last time on Olivet. 
This, as it seems to me, is not the doctrine of the New Tes 
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tament. Luke, (ch., xxiv, 51), says of our Lord that “ He was 
carried up into heaven”. Peter (1 Pet., iii, 22), speaks of Him 
as “on the right hand of God, having gone into heaven”. The 
writer of the Epzstle to the Hebrews, (ch., iv, 14), speaks of Him 
as having “ passed through the heavens” ; also, (ch., ix, 24), of 
his having entered “into heaven itself”. Paul, (Zpz., iv, 10), 
speaks of Him as having “ ascended far above all the heavens”. 
Paul, (2 Cor., xii, 2), was himself “caught up even to the third 
heaven”. In 2 Cor., xii, 4 “‘ Paradise” is mentioned: which may 
have been the same as “the third heaven”, or something still 
farther on and up, as Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Athana- 
sius, and most of the Fathers and Schoolmen supposed. At all 
events, this Pauline Paradise was superterrestrial and superstel- 
lar; while the Christic Paradise (of Luke, xxiii, 43) is just as 
clearly subterranean. 

Our word ‘heaven’ is of unknown origin. The Greek 
ovpavos is the same as the Vedic varunas, “ nightly firmament”, 
from var, the Sanscrit for fegere, “to cover”. Plato and Aristotle 
meant by it all surrounding space. The word is not used in the 
plural by classical writers. But in Matthew, in Paul’s Epistles, 
in Hebrews, and in 2 Peter, the plural occurs oftener than the 
singular. John, however, uses the plural only once (in Rev., xii, 
12). The singular is in John’s Gospel 19 times, and in Revelation 
4 54 times. The plural form is Hebraistic (see Deut., x, 14; 1 
q Kings, viii, 27; Ps., cxlviii, 4—‘“ heaven, and heaven of heav- 
| ens’). Rabbi Juda, “the Holy”, at Tiberias (135-190 A.D.), 
' makes only two heavens, but the Rabbis generally said seven. 
Seven are described in the Testament of Levi, chapter iii of 
the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs (110-120 A.D.). The 
Ascensio Jesaiae (of the 3d century) also recognizes seven heav- 
ens. But Origen takes Celsus to task for supposing, as he ap- 
pears to have done, that this idea of seven heavens is in the 
Scriptures (Contr. Cels., vi, 21, 23). John of Damascus (+ 756 
A.D.) reckoned three heavens. So also Grotius (Regio nubifera, 
astrifera, angelifera). The New Testament, at most, suggests 
only four. 

Comparing the scriptural passages above referred to, we are 
| compelled to the conclusion, that these expressions, suggestive 
of circumscribed and definite locality, are all alike figurative. 
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And, on reflection, it must needs be so. At this moment, what 
is “up” to a saint dying in New York, is “down” to a saint 
dying in Yokohama. And what, in either place, is “up” at 
mid-day, is “down” at midnight. We must therefore rid our- 
selves of the idea of some circumscribed and definite locality. 
Really, the right hand of God is everywhere. Such passages as 
John, xiv, 2, must not be pressed. “I go to prepare a place for 
you”, with what is added about “coming again”, is not to be 
accomplished completely until the resurrection, with “the new 
heavens, and the new earth”. So of 2 Cor.,v, 1: “If the earthly 
house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens”. 
Meyer, Kling, Delitzsch, and the best commentators generally 
are agreed that the resurrection body is here referred to: eyouev, 
‘we have it’in sure expectancy. We must likewise be careful to 
understand aright the apparent interdiction of prayer to Christ. 
Origen, (ITepi Evy, 15), so understood John, xvi, 23: “In that 
day ye shall ask Me nothing”. “In that day” means between 
Pentecost and the Final Judgment. "Eyé ovx éowrnoere may 
mean, “Ye shall ask Me no question”. Or if it means, “Ye 
shall make no request of Me”, it indicates merely the changed 
relationship. Visible communion gives place to invisible com- 
munion. The disciples did certainly pray to Christ when they 
were about to choose an Apostle in place of Judas (Acts, i, 24). 
Stephen also prayed to Christ (Acts, vii, 59, 60). And so did 
Paul, that he might be delivered from “the thorn in the flesh” 
(2 Cor., xii, 8). Whatever is meant in 1 Cor., xv, 24 by “deliv- 
ering up the kingdom to God, even the Father”, has no rele- 
vancy to the present question. It relates to the end (ro réAos), 
the Final Judgment. There is an important sense in which the 
kingly office shall continue forever. In Danzel, vii, 14 we are 
told, that the “dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
not passaway”’. As Gabriel said to Mary, “ He shall reign over 
the house of Jacob forever; and of his Kingdom there shall be 
no end”. Redeeming Mediator until the Judgment, He will be 
be Revealing Mediator forever. 

Accordingly, I see nothing either unscriptural, or absurd, in 
this potential theanthropic ubiquity. Certainly, the God-man 
ascended unto the Father, reéntering the glory out of which, 
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as Logos, He had issued to become incarnate. Certainly, He 
shared in that glory, with all its infinite prerogatives. He as- 
cended, Paul says (Zp4., iv, 10), “that He might fill all things”. 
“The doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body,” says Bishop 
Ellicott, “derives no support from this passage”. And yet the 
Bishop adds: “ The true doctrine may perhaps be thus briefly 
stated :—Christ is perfect God, and perfect and glorified man; 
as the former He is present everywhere, as the latter He can be 
present anywhere’. This precisely is what we mean by poten- 
tial ubiquity. The God-man is everywhere just as really as God 
himself is everywhere. Not, of course, in exactly the same 
sense and way: since God is not the God-man, although the 
God-man is God. In this sense is the God-man ubiquitous, that 
He may anywhere, at any moment, reveal himself in his God- 
manhood to the willing soul. Such ubiquity, which may be 
called potential, best explains the vision of martyred Stephen, 
the vision of Paul near Damascus, the beatific vision of the 
dying, so well accredited in instances without number. 

We are bewildered, perhaps, by this strange word “ Ubigq- 
uity”. And we are offended by the use made of it in sus- 
taining what we consider a grossly sensuous conception of the 
Eucharist. But only the word isstrange. The idea, after all, is 
scriptural. And we find it cropping out, though not always 
quite soberly, in the writings of eminent thinkers all along the 
line of the Christian centuries. 

Says ORIGEN, (Contr. Cels. iii, 41): “ With respect to his 
mortal body, and the human soul which it contained, we assert 
that not by their communion merely with Him, but by their 
union and intermixing (alla xal évaoer xa avanpace), 
they received the highest powers, and, after participating in his 
Divinity, were changed into God” (eis Ocov pera BeBnnévat). 

GREGORY OF NYSSA says: “On account of the strict unity 
of the assumed flesh with the assuming Divinity, the names are 
interchanged: so that the human is expressed by the Divine, and 
the Divine by the human” (Contra Apollinarem, near the end, 
Vol. III, pp. 265, 266). 

Scotus ERIGENA (9th century) held to the “ubiquity of 
Christ’s glorified human nature, which was no longer circum- 
scribed by the limits of a finite state of being” (De Divisione 
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Naturae, v. 20). He says that the words, “I and my Father 
are one were not spoken of Christ’s Divinity alone, but of his 
whole being, human and Divine, and that the whole Christ is 
everywhere, confined to no locality” (De Div. Nat., v, 37). Again 
he says: “Our belief is, that our Lord Jesus Christ, in his two 
‘natures united into his inseparable substance, is everywhere” 
Ibid., v, 38). 

SARTORIUS, in his Person and Work of Christ (1831 A.D.), 
“supposes a radiant body of Christ by which He is able to reach, 
or at least operate, everywhere” (see DORNER, iv, 140). 

VAN OOSTERSEE says: “ He is now, as regards the body, 
removed from the earth, but, as regards his whole Divine-human 
nature, invested with a power and dominion in heaven and. 
earth, which is figuratively indicated in the words, ‘seated at 
the right hand of God’” (Dogmatics, 571, 572). 

And, finally, DORNER says :—“ The exalted God-man is raised 
above the limits of time and space, the humanity of Jesus having 
become the free, adequate organ of the Logos” (Syst. of Chr. 
Doct., iv, 138). “ This,” he adds, “does not require the omant- 
presentia absoluta of Christ’s humanity as a physical necessity 

following from the nature of the wzzo. It is sufficient that his 
presence is subject to his loving will” (Ib., iv,141). And again: 
“His presence in the world is not uniform and by physical 
necessity ; it is morally conditioned by the world’s receptiveness, 
reaching farther in proportion as the Church—his body, has 
been appropriated by the world” (Ib., iv, 142). And this doc- 
trine, he says (Ibid., iv, 141), “has a future”. 
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ARTICLE II. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? AND WHY I BELIEVE IT. 
[Delivered before The Institute of Christian Philosophy, July 13th, 1882.] 


By LyMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 
Editor of Zhe Christian Union, New York. 


HE Bible appears to be, as we hold it in hand, a book; 
yet when it is opened and its pages are turned over we 
discover that it is not a book, but a collection of books. It isa 
library composed of sixty-six different books, written by between 
forty and fifty different authors, living years and even centuries 
apart, writing without concert of action or apparent community 
of thought or views, without knowledge of each other’s design, 
and in many cases without knowledge of those who had written 
before. We learn that nations were rocked in the cradle of 
their infancy, came to their manhood, knew the weakness of 
creeping old age, and fell into their graves, while this library 
was being collected; we learn that languages were created and 
languages died while this book was being evolved; we learn that 
this book contains the supremest and best literature of some of 
the most spiritually minded men of the most spiritually minded 
nation on the globe. 

But if we pursue our investigation still further we shall be 
impressed with the truth that this library is also really a book. 
We shall be impressed with the truth that something else than 
binder’s art combines these various books in one; we shall feel 
that there is a common spirit pervading this book and a com- 
mon purpose its many authors, and we shall be sure that there is 
some other unity than that of paper and type, some other bond 
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of union than that of binder’s boards. What is it that makes 
these sixty-six different books one book? so much one book 
that to-day the ordinary reader must be taught, for he cannot 
on the mere reading of it realize it, that it is not the work of a 
single pen but the work of many pens? 

This book—this library is God’s promise to his children. It 
contains much of law, much of history, muchof poetry, much of 
philosophy, much of ethical instruction, but the one golden thread 
which runs through all—law, history, poetry, ethics, philosophy 
—is the golden thread of promise. It is eloquent in rhetoric, 
profound in thought, broad in view, comprehensive and far- 
reaching in its moral and spiritual horizon; nevertheless, that 
which discriminates it from all literature is not that it is more 
eloquent, more profound, more broad or more far-reaching in its 
spiritual horizon than other literatures, but this—that it claims 
to give to all men an inheritance of which they could not other- 
wise know. 

That this Bible is a book of promise is indicated by its most 
ancient title: it is the book of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. This word ‘testament’ lingers in our literature to- 
day in the phrase ‘last will and testament’. The Old Testa- 
ment is the old promise, the New Testament is the new promise. 
Thus it is written, as it were, on the very title-page, that this 
book is the last will and testament of God to hischildren. This 
is what we mean by saying it is the ‘Word of God’ as we say 
to-day ‘this man’s word’, meaning his promise; so we say this 
book is God’s word, meaning his word of promise. 

This character of promise, indicated by its title, is further 
indicated by its structure. We open it and we find first, books 
of law, then books of history, then books of prophecy; and, 
then, passing into the New Testament we find books of ethical 
and philosophical teaching. The first books of the Bible are 
books of law, but books of law with this testament or covenant 
everywhere attached : 


“If ye will obey my voice indeed, then shall ye be a peculiar treasure 
unto me above all people: for all the earth is mine.”—E-xodus, xix, 5. 


When we pass on to the historical books we find the same cove- 
nant woven all through the history. These books are not 
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merely the history of the most important events in a single 
nation—an account of the greatest battles, the greatest generals, 
or the greatest crises of the nation: they are the history of the 
way in which God carried out his covenant with the people, and 
of the way in which the people carried out the conditions of the 
covenant, showing how they were blessed when they obeyed 
and punished when they disobeyed. What are the prophetic 
books of the Bible? They are not the unveiling of the future 
to curiosity, but the record of what God has promised to his 
people in the future: 
‘“*If ye be willing and obey, 
Ye shall consume the best of the land; 
But if ye refuse and rebel, 


Ye shall be utterly consumed by the sword. 
For the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it.”—Jsaiah, i, 19, 20. 


Prophecy, what is that but the word of God’s promise? what 
but the word that speaks of hope to human hearts? ‘Promise’, 
‘promise ’, ‘promise’, this word is written on the law, on the his- 
tory, on the prophecy, on every page and every chapter of the 
Old Testament. And the New is the clear disclosure of the 
certainty and the method of the divine fulfilment of the prom- 
ises of the Old Testament. 

And this promise-character of the Bible as it appears in the 
very structure and organization of the book, so it appears in its 
subject-matter. Turning from the structure to the contents, 
the same characteristic appears therein. We behold the bud in 
the opening chapter of the volume, and see the final fruit in its 
closing verse. The promise begins with the declaration to 
Adam that he shall have supremacy over nature, that the laws 
of nature shall be subservient to him, that he shall be their 
master; it continues in the story of the Deluge, illumining the 
heavens with the bow of promise; it reappears in the covenant 
with Abram when he turns his back upon his old pagan life and 
goes out, the first of all the Pilgrim Fathers, into a strange 
country, not knowing whither he is going; it is reiterated in 
God’s promise to Moses when he leads the children of Israel into 
the great wilderness to travel through it, without chart or com- 
pass; it is expressed to David when called from his sheepfold 
by the promise of God, and he is supported in all his persecu- 
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tions by similar pledges; it is reasserted in promises made to 
Solomon and Ezekiel; promise is Isaiah’s song in the day and 
Jeremiah’s song in the night; promise supports Christ in the 
hour of temptation and sustains Paul in perils on sea and land, 
from Romans, Greeks, and his own countrymen; and, finally, it 
comes out in the golden promise—as the setting sun makes the 
western sky more glorious than before—in the closing chapter 
of Revelation, in the picture of the new heavens and the new 
earth, and of that heavenly city whose gate shall never be 
closed, and where the throng gathered from every kindred and 
nation and tongue and tribe shall join in the great song of 
fulfilled hopes and anticipations. Promise! promise! promise! 
this is the light that shines, this is the glory that illuminates, 
this is the bow that spans this book, from horizon to horizon. 

Thus, this Book claims to bring the promises of almighty 
God to his children. It seems to me there can be no question 
more important for us to solve than the question whether this 
Book is what it claims to be or not. As a man may stand, on 
such a day as this, and look up into the heavens above and 
wonder, ‘Is there a God? and, if there be a God, who is He?’ 
as he may look out upon nature and wonder, ‘Is there some 
Person somewhere, who controls the mystic and inexplicable 
forces that show themselves in all the various manifestations of 
life, in the grass, in the flowers, in the birds, in my own beating 
heart, in my own free-will ;’ as he asks further this question, ‘If 
there be such a Person somewhere in this great universe, what 
does He want of me? what does He expect of me? and what 
will He do for me?’ is there any question more important, any 
learning more desirable, than this—has God ever broken this 
seeming silence ? has He ever spoken any word ? 

Thus the question whether this book is what it purports to 
be is one of the most tremendous and momentous questions 
that can present itself to man to-day, the question whether this 
is in very truth God’s promise or no. We turn to its pages and 
read there such a declaration as this: 


‘Let the wicked forsake his way, 
And the unrighteous his thoughts; 
And let him return to Jehovah, and He will be merciful to him; 
Even to our God, for He will abundantly pardon.”—Jsaiah, lv, 7. 
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When burdened by the sense of our own transgressions, can we 
go and comfort ourselves on this as God’s promise, or is it only 
what Isaiah thought about it? If this is all, why should we 
trust the old Hebrew bard more than the modern American 
poet, Isaiah more than Whittier? We turn to its pages again 
and find, 


“Come unto me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
—Matthew, xi, 28. 


When eyes are weary and body is exhausted, can we know that 
there is One to whom we can come for rest, or is this only the 
baseless vision and hope of the son of acarpenter? That is the 
question. What question more important for sinful and weary 
man to determine than that ? 

The questions men are much engaged in discussing about 
the Bible are relatively unimportant and insignificant. Scholars 
are busy disputing, Who wrote this book, or that account? 
Robertson Smith is sure that Deuteronomy was written by a 
prophet in the time of the restoration, and is turned out of his 
office in consequence. Dean Plumptre has written an able com- 
mentary in which he asserts that Solomon did not write Ecclesi- 
astes, really composed about B.C. 250 to 200. Dean Stanley be- 
lieved that there were two Isaiahs who wrote the book of 
Isaiah, one the author of the first part, another the author of 
the latter part,and that Daniel did not write the book that 
bears his name, which he attributed to a much later period. 
Men gather about such questions as these and fight over them, 
as though if a man does not believe that Moses wrote Deuteron- 
omy, or Isaiah the book of /sazah, or Daniel the record respect- 
ing Daniel and his friends, he is undermining the Bible. But 
these various views respecting the authorship of particular 
books do not touch the fundamental question whether or no 
this Bible is the promise of God. The question ‘Who wrote 
the books of the Bible?’ is an interesting one, but it is a purely 
literary question, and is not one of transcendent importance. 

You find your father’s will, and begin to examine it. One 
man says to you, ‘ You suppose that will to be in your father’s 
handwriting, but it is not, because your father’s solicitor wrote 
it.” Another man says,‘ No, your father’s solicitor did not write 
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the will, for he was in Europe at that date; it was written by 
the clerk in the office.’ That, indeed, is a curious question: 
you would like to know whether your father wrote the will, or 
the lawyer wrote it, or the clerk in the office wrote it; but it 
makes no serious difference which one of the three wrote it in 
point of fact. What you want to know is, whether or not it 
is your father’s will. You do not greatly care whether the 
lawyer wrote it, or the clerk, or whether one man wrote one part 
and another another part. This may be an interesting question 
in chirography, but whether or not your father’s property be- 
longs to you does not depend upon who wrote the will. ‘Does 
it express the will and purpose of your father?’ that is the all- 
engrossing question. So when we take up the Bible, the funda- 
mental question is not who wrote Deuteronomy or Ecclesiastes or 
Isaiah or Daniel: the one question which we want light upon 
is, ‘ Does this book contain and represent the will, the purpose, 
the promise of our Father in heaven?’ 

Just as little importance is to be attached to the question so 
much discussed as to the nature or the true philosophy of inspi- 
ration. One man says, ‘ God dictated the Bible, its writers were 
all amanuenses.’ Another says, ‘No, God did not dictate the 
Bible word for word, but He influenced the writers so that we 
may expect no errors in science, in history, in chronology: every 
line, every word, every letter is right.’ Another says, ‘I don’t 
believe that: while I think there may be scientific errors and 
errors in chronology, I think the writers were so inspired that 
they were preserved from all error in spiritual truth.’ Still an- 
other declares, ‘I do not hold even that much; forI think there 
are variations in the spiritual teaching of the Bible; I perceive 
a higher conception of God in the New Testament than in the 
Old Testament, and I discern a higher and therefore truer con- 
ception in some writers than in others.’ All this is interesting, 
but all this is not essential. Did God dictate to Moses, David, 
Isaiah, Paul? or,did he leave them to ascertain the truth by 
inquiry and express it in their own form and way? This isa 
question which, I think, the human mind will never be able to 
solve. There is a demand just now for a new definition of in- 
spiration. The truth is, no strict definition of inspiration is 
possible. Tell me how one mind plays on another mind; tell 
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me by what subtle power the mother pours into the heart of the 
child her own love, her own heroism; then when you have 
solved this problem, tell me how God to-day inspires hope, 
courage, love in human hearts! God's fingers have not grown 
stiff with age, God is not dull, nor have human hearts lost their 
power to be played upon. How is it to-day that God puts cour- 
age into the weak and peace into the downcast? When you 
have solved those problems, when you are able to explain how 
God acts on human hearts to-day, then take hold of the still 
more difficult problem and explain how God acted on human 
hearts and lives and minds in ages long gone by. But mean- 
while faith need not sit in sorrowful expectancy till intellect has 
worked out its problem of how mind plays on mind. 

To modify our familiar illustration—one man says to you of 
your father’s will, ‘It is in your father’s handwriting.’ Well, if 
it is, then it is a very sacred document. Another says, ‘Your 
father’s clerk took it down at his dictation.’ Another affirms, 
‘No, your father did not even dictate it: he sketched it in out- 
line, making it what he wanted, and gave it to the lawyer, who 
framed the will from the outline.’ Another says, ‘ Not at all: 
this, too,is a mistake. Your father did not so much as to sketch 
an outline: he simply called the lawyer to him, and told him 
about what he wanted, and the lawyer drafted the will for him- 
self.’ These, also, are curious questions; but you do not care 
whether your father himself wrote the will, or dictated the pro- 
vision of the will, or simply gave broad general outlines, and left 
the lawyer to draft the instrument. There may be faults of 
grammar in the will, or faults of rhetoric, or errors in form; but 
you do not care about such things. These would not affect the 
genuineness of the will. The one question is, ‘ Does it contain, 
does it embody the will of my father respecting me?’ So with 
regard to the Bible the one transcendent question is, ‘ Does it 
contain, does it embody the will of our heavenly Father toward 
us?’ I believe it does. When we read, 


“T am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principal- 
ities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”—Romans, viii, 38, 39, 
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we are not reading merely what a Jew thought about this sub- 
ject eighteen hundred years ago; but we are reading the very 
‘ promise ’and ‘declaration’ of God. When we lay hold on such 
a text, we lay hold on the outstretched arm of God put forth to 
help us, more sure and steadfast than the everlasting hills, for they 
shall melt away and be destroyed, while this, enduring forever, 
shall never fail. When we take such a horoscope of the be- 
liever’s future as the promises of the Bible afford, when we lay 
hold of thoughts of the possibility of our own nature embodied in 
the lives of Jesus and Paul, we are taking hold of the very hope 
and expectancy of God for us, we are laying hold of the very 
promise of God to us, we are entering uponan inheritance prom- 
ised by Him whose promise never fails. 

Such, then, is my answer to the question, ‘What is the 
Bible?’ It is not primarily a book of law, or history, or phi- 
losophy. The Bible is primarily, essentially, fundamentally the 
will and testament of God, the everliving Father, by which He 
bequeaths a wondrous inheritance to his children. 

It is this quality of promise which gives the Bible its peculiar 
character. There are other bibles which claim to contain a 
revelation of truth which otherwise would be undiscoverable ; 
there are other bibles which claim to contain the law of God 
enacted for the government of mankind; but there is absolutely 
no other book which even pretends to embody any distinct 
promise to God’s children of an inheritance into which they 
could not otherwise enter. There is no such language of prom- 
ise inthe Koran of the Mohammedans, or in the Vedas of the 
Hindoos, or in the mythology of the Greeks and the Romans, or 
in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, or in the myths of the Pheeni- 
cians, or in the legends of the North American Indians. In this 
respect the Bible stands out as a peculiar book contradistin 
guished from all other books. In its claim to be a promise of 
God to his children, it assumes a character which no other book 
assumes. 


There are various reasons for believing that the Bible is what 
it claims to be,—God’s promise of a divine inheritance to his 
children. 


This will is sealed. The miracles are the signet and seal 
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which attest its genuineness. They were indispensable to faith 
in the first centuries. The world would have had good right to 
deny the claim of prophets and apostles, and most of all of 
Christ himself, to bring the promise of God to men, if they had 
not authenticated their claim by some evidence of their high 
commission. But the evidential character of the miracles has 
now largely passed by. If we except the transcendent miracle 
of the resurrection—which I consider the best attested fact of 
history—the miracles are no longer the most important evidence 
of the authority of the Bible. We believe the miracles because 
we believe in the Bible, not in the Bible because we believe in 
the miracles. We believe in the genuineness of the seal because 
we believe in the authority of the will. I pass by, therefore, the 
argument from miracles, partly because it is no longer practically 
efficacious, though I believe it to be historically sound, partly 
because it is familiar and needs not to be elaborated. 

There are also reasons for believing the Bible to be God's 
word of promise to be found in the very nature, structure, and 
contents of the Book itself. It has what may be called the 
water-marks of genuineness. We examine the laws of Moses: 
though in germ-form, rude in application, and suited to a bar- 
baric age, they are expositions and illustrations of those great 
principles of political economy and of religious life which the 
experience of the centuries has proved to be wrought into the 
very nature of man and of society. It can be shown that every 
essential principle of the modern Christian State exists as a seed 
in the ideal Jewish commonwealth which Moses founded in the 
wilderness. Until the time of Voltaire, history was not the 
evolution of natural life, but the record of individual deeds. 
Herodotus and Xenophon and Tacitus wrote merely annals. 
That all life proceeds according to law, that every event is un- 
folded from the event that went before, as the bud from the 
germ, and the blossom from the bud, was not imagined by even 
the prophets of literature until the close of the last century. 
But the history of the Bible anticipates the histories of Niebuhr, 
and Voltaire, and Macaulay, and Milman, and Green, by nearly 
thirty centuries. The books of Kzxgs and Chronicles are not 
annals; but they are the record of the evolution of a nation 
from barbarism to civilization, from polytheism to monotheism, 
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from the cradle to manhood. Poetry is the interpretation of 
the unseen truth of nature and of life. It sees a personal activ- 
ity, a real feeling, a divine emotion in phenomena which to the 
mere anatomist of nature are blood and skin and bones and 
muscles andnerves. The poetry of literature personifies nature : 
it sees a life, but knows not what it is nor how to interpret it. 
The poetry of the Bible perceives the Divine Person who is in 
nature and speaks through nature, and it interprets the Divine 
Soul which thrills in nature’s nerves, and pulsates in nature’s 
blood, and commands nature’s every nerve. Above all other 
water-marks of truth in the Bible is character itself; the heroes 
of its history are heroes of a spiritual life; the story it has told 
is the story of faith in God and love toward man. And high 
above all characters, crowning them all, and proving by its own 
supreme and unapproachable beauty the truth of its sublimest 
history is the character of Christ himself. As the Shechinah 
dwelling in the temple approved it God’s own workmanship, so 
this Christ dwelling in the New Testament, and filling it with a 
light that shines o’er earth and sea, proves the Book which 
contains this illimitable portrait to be the very tabernacle of 
God in which his glory dwells. This is what is termed in Apo- 
logetics as the internal argument for the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. This is so clear I need not dwell upon it; it is not 
unfamiliar to you; we may therefore safely pass it by. 

Moreover, in this argument I am endeavoring to tell not why 
we ought to believe in Scripture, but why we actually do. I am 
endeavoring, not to find reasons for our faith but to expound 
the reasons which actually sustain it, in other words to interpret 
our own Christian consciousness. 

And the reason, the fundamental, underlying reason, why we 
believe that this Bible is the word—the testament—the promise 
of God is that we are living in the age of its fulfilment. We be- 
lieve it is his will because we have begun to enter upon the in- 
heritance. We believe that this is in very truth his pillar of 
cloud and fire, because we are no longer in the wilderness, but 
are beginning to enter upon the Promised Land. Jordan is 
passed ; the walls of Jericho have already fallen; and the first 
savage aborigines who have kept us long from our land of 
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promise have been put to flight, though Jerusalem is not yet 
builded nor the Temple reared. 

Let us take this will, open it, glance at its provisions, and 
see what God in history has already done toward fulfilling 
them. 

I. The first promise is that contained in the first chapter of 
Genesis : 


“So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
He him; male and female created He them. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.”— 
eh; 1; 27; 28. 


Now consider one moment the mental and moral condition 
of the people when this promise was madeto them. I will not ask 
you to go back in imagination to the dawn of creation of which 
the poet-prophet sang who wrote that magnificent ode. Let us 
go back only to the day when Israel gathered at the foot of 
Mount Sinai to learn what that Jehovah had in store for them 
who had called them out of bondage to—they knew not what. 
They were a nation of ex-slaves. They had been beaten and 
bruised and starved. Their bodies had been overtasked; their 
minds had been underfed; their homes had been invaded and 
their children slain; but worst of all their souls had been man- 
acled by one of the most degrading of superstitions. They had 
been taught by a subtle and specious priestcraft that nature was 
God and they were its serfs and slaves. They had been brutal- 
ized in mind and spirit by the degrading polytheism of Egyptian 
priestly despotism. The sun was a god; the moon was a god; 
the skies above were gods; the earth beneath their feet was a 
god; the river that flowed along the alluvial plain was a god; 
the cattle that fed upon its banks were gods; the very creeping 
and slimy creatures that swam and crawled in its muddy water 
were gods. These were the deities of Egypt; man, man alone, 
was slave. 

So the first message God had for this people was a message of 
emancipation. These are not your gods. Your God made the 
sun and moon and skies; He made the earth, and the green 
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that carpets it, and the cattle that browse uponit; He made the 
sea and all that therein is, and the rivers that flow into it, and 
the creeping things that populate those rivers. And He made 
you, you beaten, scourged, overtaxed, long oppressed slave, He 
made you in his image, and these things to be your servants. 

Your gods! They are your slaves—catch them, harnessthem, 
make them do your bidding. For the earth is yours to have 
dominion over, and you are the sons of God. The fire you have 
worshipped shall be your bondman. The river you have rever- 
enced shall drive your mills and bear your white-winged com- 
merce on its bosom to the sea. The ocean you have feared 
shall be a part of your proprietary estate. The very thunder- 
bolts of heaven shall be arms in your hand,—yea, trained mes- 
sengers to girdle the earth on your behalf. All science, all art 
has its roots in that promise that is a command, and that com- 
mand that is a promise in the first chapter of Genesis : 

If we will in imagination go back to the age in which this prom- 
ise was made we will readily see how utterly incredible of fulfil- 
ment it seemed then. How should man plough like the mole, 
or swim like the fish, or fly like the bird, or run like the deer? 
How should he hope to cope with elephant or lion or tiger in 
combat? Subdue the earth! In the midst of our cultivated 
hills and verdant valleys and uncounted acres of prairie, this 
seems simple. But it is scarcely three centuries since the conti- 
nent laughed in derision at the endeavor of the savage Indian to 
subdue it. So Africa and portions of India scan the puny at- 
tempts of man having their subjugation in view. For that sub- 
jugation has been almost exactly coterminous with Christianity. 
It is only where the Bible has gone, it is only where the children 
of God have entered into their promised inheritance, that they 
have even entered into this earth to possess it. And wherever 
the open Bible has gone, their possession of the earth has accom- 
panied it, and their mastery of nature has gone on unto perfection. 
How fleet of foot like the deer we run across the continent, not 
stopping by day or night, nor wearying in our course: without 
gill or fin we swim the ocean from shore to shore, fearless and 
without fatigue. The fire which burns we have caught and 
harnessed to do our work. The very bolts of heaven we have 
reached up into the clouds and taken and made our carrier- 
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pigeons, to run on our messages whither we will send them, 
traversing mountains and crossing the ocean. Does man longer 
doubt that God has given to him power to subdue the earth? 
Simple it seems to us now; but at the time it seemed incredible, 
impossible, that man should ever enter upon any such domain as 
this. 

Thus, the first promise contained in this will is a promise of 
absolute supremacy over nature. And we believe that this 
promise is God’s promise because it is already fulfilled, and we 
have taken possession of the earth and we are exercising domin- 
ion over it. 

II. Next to the promise of dominion over nature come those 
promises in the Bible which concern the relations which man sus- 
tains to his fellow-man, the promises of liberty, education, peace 
—in a word the blessings which grow out of good government. 
I will read only one of the many promises which belong to this 
cluster and constellation of stars that shine out of the darkness 
of the night of the past. I read from the second chapter of 
Lsatah : 


“* And it shall be 
In the end of the days, the mountain of Jehovah’s house 
Shall be established in the head of the mountains, 
And shall be exalted above the hills, 
And all the nations shall flow unto it. 
Yea, many nations shall go and shall say; 
Go ye, and we will ascend to the mountain of Jehovah, 
To the house of the God of Jacob; 
And He will teach us of his ways, 
And we will walk in his paths. 
For out of Zion shall go forth law, 
And the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. 
And He shall arbitrate between the nations, 
And give decision for many peoples; 
And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-knives: 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more.”—ch. ii, 2-4. 


Peace here is promised, you observe, as a fruit of Jaw, and of 
law going forth from Zion, that is with the sanction of divine 
religion behind it. War is the natural condition of man as 
much as of any other animal. Like the lion and the tiger in 
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their native jungles, he knows no law except that of the 
strongest. To fight is honorable: labor is befitting only wo- 
men and slaves. He sleeps with his spear at his pillow, and he 
measures his manhood by the number of scalps that hang from 
his waistband or his saddle-bow. Little by little war compels to 
organization, partly for self-defence, partly from the submission 
of the weak to the strong. The conquered yield to the will of 
the conqueror, not because just, but because inevitable. He obeys 
not law because it is right, but under a despot because he cannot 
help himself. For mutual self-protection families unite in tribes, 
which live in constant war with each other. Tribesare pounded 
by the blows of war into nations; and nations go on pounding 
each other with wars that are simply larger and more bloody 
and more devastating as the organizations which wage them are 
greater, and the instruments which they command are more 
murderous. This has been the history of the human race from 
the days of Abram’s encounter with the tribal chieftains of 
the vale of Sodom, down to Balaklava and Solferino and Sedan. 
So long as war remains with drawn sword in the land so long 
peaceful industry bows her head in shame. The nation that 
holds the sword in one hand has only one to hold the plough and 
the hammer. The nation that knows the clank of the spear and 
roll of the drum, deafens the crank of the spinning-jenny and 
the rumble of the threshing-machine. The best blood of the 
German nation is fleeing to-day from Germany to the United 
States, because a nation that is a camp cannot also be a harvest- 
ing field. 

Now, while as yet mankind had no other idea of law than 
the will of a despotic lawgiver, and no other idea of the force of 
law than the weight of a mailed hand, and no other idea of sub. 
mission than yielding to the inevitable, and no other idea of 
peace than craven non-resistance, came a white-robed mes. 
senger of God, with sword sheathed and olive-branch extended, 
and this message on his lips: “ Out of Zion shall go forth law ;” 
and the children of that law shall be education, and government, 
and peace; for ‘“‘God shall teach us of his ways; and He shall 
arbitrate between the nations; neither shall they learn war any 
more.” This is a summary of promises that are woven into the 
pattern of the Bible from cover to cover: popular education, 
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good government, universal peace, all children of obedience to 
divine law. 

Into this inheritance we have already begun to enter. The 
force of law in all free countries is not the force of the power 
that lies behind it, but of the justice that inheres in it. Witha 
standing army of 20,000 men the United States maintains gov- 
ernment over 50,000,000 of people, because law is the embodied 
conscience and judgment of its citizens. The school-house bell 
and the church bell ring out their chimes together and make a 
melody sweeter than that of any bell-ringers who ever jingled 
their sweet chords on any platform. Good government secures 
to every citizen the fruits of his own industry and makes real 
before our eyes the vision of the sanguine prophet of a time 
when every man would sit under his own vine in security. Save 
in our towns and cities we need not close our windows or lock 
our doors at night. Peace over all breathes her perfumed 
breath, uniting in one nation forty different States and in one 
people representatives of every people and language and tribe 
upon the face of the earth. And even this is but an organic 
prophecy of what is to be a yet more glorious realization,—an 
era of universal obedience to international law, with no sheriff 
save the conscience of mankind to enforce its provisions, and all 
the people united in one sublime United States of the globe. 

And observe that whatever progress has been made in this 
direction of good government and popular education, universal 
peace has equally advanced under our Father’s will and testa- 
ment. It cannot be said to be all due to religion, for freedom 
and civilization have promoted it, but it has been promoted only 
where the light of Bible teaching and Bible promise has warmed 
the cold earth into the life of spring. Men talk of the Nine- 
teenth Century. What a little patch of this round globe knows 
as yet aught of the illumination of the Nineteenth Century! 
What does Africa and its myriad tribes know of it? or India 
and its countless millions? or China and its almost innumerable 
population? What does even Russia, with its closed Bible and 
its Siberian desert ?—Russia, where any moment the father or 
the son may be spirited away to the mines of Siberia, without 


charge or trial, and be seen no more, what knows she of the ful- 
filment of the promise: 
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‘* And they shall sit each under his vine, and under his fig-tree, 
And none shall make him afraid; 
For the mouth of Jehovah of hosts hath spoken it.”—A/icah, iv, 4. 


No! this light of modern civilization is a Bible light. This 
glory of modern civilization is a glory of the fulfilled promise of 
God. No nation, except Bible nations, has ever known a pro- 
gressive school system, and there is no Bible nation which has 
not known it. No nation save a Bible nation has ever possessed 
a railroad, or a steam engine, or a telegraph, or a bank, or an 
insurance company, or a credit system, or even a post-office 
system, unless like India it has received it from some Bible land. 
The Shah of Persia a few years ago did, indeed, endeavor to 
carry back to his pagan empire the postal system of Christen- 
dom; but there was not honesty enough in his dominion to 
make a postal system possible, and he abandoned it in despair. 
Only as the law has gone forth out of Zion, only as the nation 
has opened the Father’s will and entered into this promised in- 
heritance, has it known what it is to have a system of popular 
education, a good government, a protected, organized industry, 
a national or international peace. When the Bible made this 
promise it was utterly incredible and incomprehensible. To the 
mind of the pious Jew the only way in which this could be 
brought about was by Jerusalem being made mistress of the 
world, and all other nations being made subject unto her. But 
this was not the teaching of the inspired writers, though they 
knew not the full meaning of their own teaching when they 
made the prediction that the nations of the earth should dwell 
together in peace and unity, yet each preserving its own indi- 
viduality. Though the spears are not all beaten into pruning- 
knives, nor the swords into ploughshares, yet there are far more 
ploughshares and pruning-knives than ever before. Though the 
destruction of war is more terrible than of old, because as we 
have learned the art of construction so we have applied the arts 
to destruction, yet war is not the chronic but the exceptional 
state of mankind to-day. In our own time we have seen this 
process going on with rapidly increasing power and momentum ; 
Italy, once a congeries of jealous and warring States, united 
under Cavour and Victor Emanuel in one nationality; Ger- 
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many, no longer a group of petty provinces, but an Empire ; 
Spain, even, gradually learning how to forget her provincialisms 
and to remember only her national life; while the supreme ex- 
ample among the nations and the supreme illustration of the 
fulfilment of God’s promise of unity and peace is afforded by 
our own United States, forty distinct and independent nations 
united under one flag, possessing one government, bound to- 
gether by the bonds of a common purpose, and fused together 
by the fires of acommon patriotism. We believe this promise 
of God's will because we have already begun to enter into the 
enjoyment of the gift. 

III. Opening this will again we find a promise of pardon, a 
promise of the uplifting from men’s shoulders of the burden of 
sins, the burden of remorse. It promises this on condition of 
abandoning sin and beginning to do right. To every soul weary 
of wrong-doing and the burden which wrong-doing entails, it 
brings such messages as these: 


‘* Come now, and let us reason with each other, saith Jehovah: 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; 
Though they be red as crimson, they shall be as wool.” —Jsaia, i, 18. 


‘* But thou hast burdened me with thy sins, 
And thou hast wearied me with thine iniquities. 
I, Iam He, 
That blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, 
And will not remember thy sins.”—Jsaiah, xliii, 24, 25. 


‘* T have blotted out, as a cloud, thy transgressions, 
And as a vapor, thy sins: 
Return to Me, for I have redeemed thee. 
Sing, O ye heavens, for Jehovah hath done it !”—Jsaiah, xliv, 22, 23. 


‘* And they shall no more teach 
Every one his neighbor, and every one his brother, saying, 
Know Jehovah : 
For they shall all know Me, 
From the least even to the greatest, 
Saith Jehovah ; 
For I will pardon their iniquity, 
And their sin I will remember no more.” — Seremiah, xxxi, 34. 


“But one thing I do, forgetting the things which are behind, and 
stretching forward tothe things which are before, I press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the upward calling of God in Christ Jesus.”—PAlippians, 
iii, 13, 14. 
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: This is the promise of the Bible. No other religion, no other 
5 book or collection of books, makes it. It stands like a surpliced 
- priest at the world’s door, and with uplifted hands pronounces 
, the benediction of absolution: The peace of God, the Father, 
y the Son, and the Holy Ghost be upon you; and there is no 
S sinner so stained with sin so deep and damnable but that he 
- may stand in the outskirts of the great congregation with bowed 
r head and receive that benediction. The grace of forgiveness 
falls from the leaves of the Bible as snow from the clouds of 

heaven, and whitens and purifies whatever it falls upon. 
There is no burden like the burden of past sin, no torture 


a like the torture of remorse. The dead conscience has strange 
f resurrections; and when conscience does rise from the dead her 
f ghost is a terrible presence. This was that Nemesis whom the 
y ancients portrayed as ever following the ever-fleeing and never- 
t escaping criminal. This was the vision that haunted the 


wretched Bill Sykes shunning the pursuing eyes of the mur- 
dered Nancy. He fled: they followed. He stopped to drink 
from a spring bythe roadside: they looked at him reproachfully 
from the clear water’s face. He lay upon his back: they looked 
down upon him from the blue sky above. He buried his face 
in his hands to hide the horrible vision and knew it to be close 
at hand looking over his shoulder. Night did not hide nor day- 
light lay this apparition. This was the torment that drove 
Lady Macbeth mad, who with all her washing could not wash 
out the blood-stains upon her hand. This ghost of a dead past 
haunted the last hours of Cardinal Wolsey, burnt the mark of 
Cain upon the brow of Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr, and 
has driven many a Judas Iscariot to an Iscariot’s death. Is 
there any succor for a soul so pursued, any angel who can write 
hope within the heart of a soul who has entered this Inferno 
over whose portal is the inscription, 


‘* All hope abandon, ye who enter in!” 


any deliverer who can open the door of this experience of hell, 


d and lead the captive out? The cry for help is not that of men 
al of blood-red hands alone. Every man who is haunted by wasted 
1s, time and lost opportunities, every man who has shot poisoned 


arrows into loving hearts, or fled in cowardly retreat from battle- 
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fields where he should have stood and died if need be, or who 
has bargained with Mephistopheles and given his soul in ex- 
change for the bubble-world, and has wakened to the sense of 
his own irreparable past, knows the self-torture of this question, 
‘Oh! where shall peace be found?’ Every literature echoes and 
reéchoes the question: no literature but that of the Bible answers 
it. Lydia Maria Child has compiled what she calls the “ Aspi- 
rations of Religion”. The aspirations of all religions are the 
same: the religion of the Bible alone has satisfaction. Other 
Bibles interpret heart-hunger: this Bible alone affords heart- 
food. Other books promise joy and peace to men who have 
done well: this is absolutely the only book which offers the 
boon of peace to men who know that they have done ill. 
“ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; 
though they be red as crimson, they shall be as wool.” Here is 
a promise to slay Nemesis; to wash out the blood-stain from 
Lady Macbeth’s hands; to lay the haunting eyes that pursue 
Bill Sykes. The rack is abolished, hell and death are destroyed. 
The Vedas, the Koran, the poems of Greece and Rome, the 
poetry of all heathen nations, represent a Nemesis pursuing its 
victim. Absolutely the only book that promises a City of Ref- 
uge to the pursued, that offers peace to the sin-burdened soul, 
is the Bible. 

We believe this promise of the Bible because we ourselves 
have lived to see it fulfilled. Some of us have known from our 
own experience what it is to feel that burden drop from off our 
shoulders, untied by invisible hands and rolled off into the tomb 
of Christ, to be seen no more. All about us are witnesses who 
can testify to their own sweet experience of strange, and 
sometimes sudden, relief. Our hymnology abounds with the 
songs of those whose pursuing sins have been drowned in the 
sea through which they have passed in safety. Our books of 
devotion abound in testimony to the truth of the inheritance of 
peace promised to sinful humanity and entered into by sinners 
transformed into the saints of God. We pride ourselves on our 
progressive spirit. Did you ever consider what it is that makes 
America a progressive nation? Anglo-Saxon blood has done 
something; but the Protestant religion, that is the religion of 
the Bible, has done much more. The whole religious energy of 
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the people of India and China is spent upon the past. The 
whole burden of pagan religion is “O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me out of this body of death?” From this body 
of death by the gospel the soul is delivered. Men who do and 
men who do not believe in the gospel learn insensibly that the 
past belongs to God, the present and the future alone are theirs. 
And the vital energies which are wasted in pagandom in vain 
endeavors to cast off a dead past, are spent in Protestant Chris- 
tendom in endeavors to press forward to a nobler, diviner future. 
The pagan priest faces the past, the Christian minister the 
future: the pagan priest preaches sacrifice for sin, the Christian 
minister the forgiveness of sins that are past, and hope and faith 
and love for the duties of the future. The national spirit of 
hope and the national energy of progress is a perpetual testi- 
mony to the fulfilment of the Bible promise of a succor for the 
past, that the soul may be free to receive inspiration for the 
future. 

Now, I believe in this promise of the Bible because we have 
experienced its fulfilment. We may summon all about us wit- 
nesses who will bear testimony that for them Nemesis is slain: 
witnesses who sing songs of peace, praising Him who has given 
them this gift of gifts. We shall search all records elsewhere in 
vain for such language of jubilation as abounds in Christian life 
and Christian communities. It is absolutely unknown in any 
other. 

IV. This will, this testament of God, which promises supre- 
macy over nature—the social and political millennium—and par- 
don for sin, promises also victory over suffering and death, so 
that we may say, ‘ When I walk through the deep waters they 
shall not overflow, when I pass through the fire it shall not 
harm me.’ It promises ‘a song in the night’, so that when 
death, that last dread enemy, approaches we may welcome him 
with the shout, “ O death, where is thy victory? O death, where 
is thy sting?” It promises us such uplifting, such transfor- 
mation of character, that we may be able to write as Paul 
wrote, 





“ Having the desire to depart and be with Christ; for it is very far bet- 
ter."—Phzlippians, i, 23. 
“I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
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the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day: and not 
only to me, but also to all them that have loved his appearing.”—2 Zzmothy, 
iv, 7, 8. 


And this promise of victory over suffering and death is a 
promise peculiar to the Bible. There are three forms of phi- 
losophy which have demanded the suffrages of mankind. 

The Epicurean philosophy said to man, ‘You live in a world 
of sorrow, suffering, decay and death: live, therefore, in pleas- 
ure while you may, for by and by you must weep. Pluck now 
the flowers of joy, and taste all good things as they present 
themselves; and when the evil days come, when sorrow and 
death appear—then will it be time enough to mourn.’ 

The Stoical philosophy said, ‘ You live in an evil world, in an 
evil time; it is of no use for you to attempt to be happy; it is 
idle to try to enjoy the world, for to-morrow you may die; nor 
can you take any pleasure in property, for to-morrow may it be 
swept away from you. Be indifferent, therefore, to all these 
things; live as those who live not ; be as one dead.’ 

Finally, the Christian philosophy said, ‘The bitter is better 
than the sweet; tears are better than laughter; death is better 
than living here; there is no anguish, no grief that has not its 
corresponding joy,.no storm that beats down upon our heads 
over which God does not paint the rainbow of promise; things 
that men dread are really joys if we only understood them 
aright. Holding this faith we may go down into the deep 
waters and they will not overflow us: we may walk through the 
fiery furnace, and in the hour when all men look to see us con- 
sumed we shall come out uninjured, singing the song, ‘ We glory 
in tribulations also.’ 

Such is the promise of God’s Bible; and there is no other 
book containing like promises. When Socrates was about to 
die he gathered his friends about him, and said: 


‘Go, search for a Comforter.’ 


And one said to him who was best among all pagan philosophers, 
Christian only that he knew not Christ : 


‘Where shall we find the Comforter, O Socrates?” 
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And he answered: 


‘Go, search through all Greece: there are wise men there, there are 
good men. Only make the quest earnestly and conscientiously enough, 
and perhaps you will find a Comforter.’ 

When Jesus Christ was about to die he gathered his friends 
about him, and said to them: 


“Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expedient for you that I go 
away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if 
I go, I will send Him unto you.” “And I will pray the Father, and He 
shall give you another Comforter, that He may be with you for ever.”— 
Fohn, xvi, 7; xiv, 16. 


There is the pagan aspiration; and here is the Christian promise. 
Go, search to-day in the tombs of ancient Greece. Scholars 
have made the search, and they bring back word that there is 
not a single inscription of hope on one single tomb. They find 
inscriptions of comfort borrowed from the past, but none from 
the future. Go into the catacombs of Rome. Their walls are 
covered over with emblems that are prophecjes of the resurrec- 
tion, expressive of Christian hopes. Nay, why need I ask you 
to go back to ancient days or Grecian tombs? In our own day 
we have seen the apostle of paganism, whose aim and effort it 
is to tear the seals from our Father’s will, standing beside the 
open grave of a beloved brother, and uttering only this one word 
of hope: 

‘The bark has sailed out from us upon an unknown ocean. It will 

never return to us, and whether we shall go forth to meet it no man can 
tell.’ 
In eloquent contrast we saw our most Christian President, with 
his most Christian wife, going down into the dark valley, while 
the nation looked on to see what the promise of God to his 
children might be worth, and heard from the clouds which en- 
vironed them husband and wife singing the same song: 


‘Even when I walk in the valley of death-darkness, 
I fear no evil, for Thou art with me; 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.”—Psa/m, xxiii, 4. 


We have a right to lay hold on this promise of victory over 
sorrow, suffering and death, knowing that it is true because we 
have lived to see it fulfilled. 
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V. Allthese promises are summed up in one supreme promise, 
a promise of transformation of character, the promise of a time 
coming when men shal! no longer be men but shall be the chil- 
dren of God: 


“The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are chil- 
dren of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ.”— Romans, viii, 16, 17. 


Inheritors, not of something from Him, but inheritors of his 
own righteousness, his own truth, his own love. This promise 
underlies all other promises. Ye are children of God, therefore 
ye shall be masters over the earth; ye are children of God, 
therefore live at one with the Father, in peace one with another, 
in one household; ye are children of God, therefore all that has 
separated you from Him shall be removed, the burden of sin 
taken away, and you shall go forth victorious over death itself, 
ye are the children of God, therefore your character shall be 
transformed, you shall be made imitators of God as dear chil- 
dren. As the seed dropped into the soil proceeds to gather all 
poisonous juices and deleterious gases, and out of that which 
was deadly builds the peach, the grape, and the strawberry, so 
Jesus Christ dropped in the heart of every man transforms his 
very vices into virtues. He converts the fiery passions of the 
Moses who struck down the Egyptian oppressor in an instant 
of passion, into the meekest of men. He changes the impetu- 
ous David, by nature sensual and self-indulgent, into a dreamer 
of dreams whose Psalms serve as a reservoir of song for all 
Christian nations. He takes the pride and passion of Paul, that 
made him the persecutor of the earliest Christians, and out of 
them makes the preacher of love. These are only the types, 
the prefigurings of the fulfilment of the time when all men shall 
become the children of God. 

The Bible, then, is God’s book of promise; and I believe 
that promise because we live in an age when the promises are 
being fulfilled. While men are yet in the midst of winter they 
may doubt whether spring will come; but to-day with all the 
earth full of life, and all the air full of the singing of birds, who 


shall doubt that summer is come? We have already entered 
into God’s inheritance. 
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We hold fast, therefore, to this Bible as the book of God’s 
promise. We may not know who were the clerks that framed 
all its clauses. We may not care whether the will was dictated 
in the very words of God, or no. It is nothingagainst our faith 
that there are errors in grammar, or rhetoric, or chronology, or 
history, or science; nothing against it that there is a moral and 
spiritual development in its pages; that the earliest conceptions 
of God and of human duty are crude in comparison with those 
which Jesus Christ inculcated. We may not care for conflicting 
theories of authorship, or conflicting conceptions of inspiration. 
The one vital question is, ‘Are the promises of this will and 
testament God’s own promises? can we rely upon them?’ We 
believe that we can. We believe in this will and testament of 
our heavenly Father because it is duly authenticated by signs 
and wonders; we believe in it because it has in its very struc- 
ture the water-marks of eternal truth; but, above all, we believe 
in it because we live in an age when we can see its promises ful- 
filled, because we have already entered into the inheritance 
which it promises to us. The man who attempts to take this 
Bible from the world is the world’s worst enemy. He endeav- 
ors to rob us of the inheritance which our Father has be- 
queathed to us. The Bible gives ussovereignty over the world, 
mastery over sorrow, victory over death itself; it gives us deliv- 
erance from the bitterness of remorse for the past, and inspires 
us with glorious hopes for the future; it puts a song in our 
mouth when the night comes on; and when, at last, death 
itself draws near, we shall not be alarmed, but, holding fast 
to this promise of God, we shall go forth to meet it, singing 
as others have sung before us; and our last song shall be the 


most joyous song of all, and our sunset hour the most glorious 
hour of all the day. 








ARTICLE III. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 


[Abridged from a recent Address before the Congregational Union of England and Wales.] 


By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 
Principal of Airedale College, Bradford, England. 


HE Church is the body of Christ. The churches into 
which it is distributed, not divided, ought to be incarna- 

tions of his Spirit, and organs by which his beneficent activity 
is maintained and exercised on earth. So far as this has been 
the case they have existed by divine right, and have been con- 
fessed as Christ’s before his Father and before men. The mul- 
titude of churches or sects is a witness to his inexhaustible 
significance, to the variety of ways in which He may be 
apprehended and modes in which He can work. The evils of 
division, which good men have mourned and always will mourn, 
spring from the bitterness with which men resent difference 
from themselves or their loved institutions, and not from the 
living relations of men or churches to Christ. Victory tarries, 
not because the enemy is strong, but because the forces of 
Christendom are weak; and they are weak because they lack 
the love that unifies and compels to common and most loyal 
service. Where division from denomination is treated as sepa- 
ration from Christ, there the very power truly to love man is 


lost, and with it the power to work as agencies reconciling men 
to God. 


I. 


I. Let us attempt, then, to look at our religion dissociated 
from the sects and sectarianisms of to-day. The only moment 
when it can be so seenis that period in its history when it issued 
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fresh and beautiful from the mind of Christ, and began at the 
hands of his apostles its glorious battle against evil and sin, 
and for God and humanity. That moment lies far back in the 
past, indeed, yet instead of retreating its distance lessens as time 
rolls on. The First and the Nineteenth Centuries stand more 
fairly and clearly face to face than the Nineteenth and the Tenth, 
or the Tenth and the First. That First one is, in the history of 
man, the preéminent Century, the nearest thing to the “ eternal 
now” that time can know. All the centuries before it yearned 
towards it, all the centuries after it have felt its presence—its 
events lying behind but its spirit ever going before. 

Between the years 30 A.D. and go A.D., only sixty years in 
all, what a work was done! Jesus had spoken his words, created 
his society, died his death, and made himself in his ministry of 
three years’ duration the wonder and the salvation of man. He 
had called men to be his apostles, endowing them with the Holy 
Spirit and with the tongues of fire; and they had gone forth 
preaching his word, organizing churches, saving men, and creat- 
ing a literature that was to be the most sacred literature of the 
very men it civilized. When those sixty years were ended, at 
Babylon, at Athens, and at Rome, all seemed as it had been 
when they began; yet, in reality, all was changed, man to the 
world and the world to man. Another notion of God, another 
idea of religion, another ideal of humanity had come to reign 
over his spirit: a vaster immensity had opened round his soul, 
a mightier eternity appealed to his imagination and kindled his 
hope. The change was about to penetrate everywhere. Politi- 
cal institutions were to be affected, making them freer and more 
humane; literature was to be re-created, more sublime subjects 
being afforded for philosophy, grander themes for poetry, the 
problem at once the most irresistible and insoluble to history, 
together with its most wonderful pages; devotion was toreceive 
its loftiest inspiration ; art was to feel the new spirit, and to rise 
from the rudest beginnings in dark catacombs tothe most splen- 
did achievements; architecture was to build temples to the 
honor of Christ’s name; painting, through its love of Him, was 
to idealize the manhood, the womanhood, and the infancy, of 
earth that they might become symbols of the humanities that 
live in God; and music, exalted and transformed by his influ- 
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ence, if not to change her very nature was, however, to become a 
new art that she might the better sing the praise of his passion 
and more fitly render the exultation of his victory. The critical 
moments in later centuries have been those moments when the 
first has been the mightiest—when Christ has, as it were, en- 
tered anew the spirit of man, inspiring it with a deeper hate of 
tyranny, falsehood, sin, and wrong, and with a stronger love of 
freedom, truth, and righteousness. Those centuries and peoples 
that most love such things know Christ best: the more there is 
of Him in an age the nearer that age standsto Him. Man feels 
that could he but once pierce and possess the mystery of Christ, 
his last problem would be solved, his deepest need be satisfied. 

Now, if we are to understand the work of those sixty years 
—what Christianity was and did in the century of its birth—we 
must look at it from within, and regard it rather as it came to 
its own age than as it has come to ours. The meaning of the 
early missions has been revealed to us clearer than to the eyes 
even of the apostles, whose world was a simpler, smaller one 
than ours. To “make disciples of all nations” was a task so 
stupendous that it was hidden from them by its very magnitude. 
Man had to wait till time and history had lifted him to a posi- 
tion high enough to overlook humanity before he could even 
guess its size. It needed the interpretation of Providence to 
show what the apostolic work meant and accomplished: the 
men who did it were denied the interpretation, but only that 
they might the better do the work. They knew the inspiration 
of Him who sent them, in the strength of which they went forth, 
assured of his presence and certain of their duty; and they so 
wrought as to make their century the chief century of all time, 
the mother of all that was holy and true, free and good, in the 
ages it carried in its bosom. 

2. When these sixty years opened, what was there of Chris- 
tianity? All yet only what had been lived in the person of 
Jesus, silent, undiscovered, unsuspected. He was seen, not 
through the history of centuries as we now behold Him, but as 
He came to his work, before outer action had made his inner 
meaning manifest. He rises before us a Syrian peasant, poor, 
obscure, unlettered, from the lowly home and unfavorable sur- 
roundings which in the East have so generally proved fatal 
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to higher manhood. The common life of man was his, though 
He unfolded it in beautiful blamelessness. Suddenly He breaks 
years of silence by two or three brief years of golden speech. 
Poor men hear Him, love Him, follow Him; lettered scribes 
study Him, try to puzzle Him only to get puzzled in turn by 
Him, disapprove of Him, and do their utmost to discredit Him 
with the people; astute and venerable priests dislike Him, fear 
that his action may injure their order and interests, and there- 
fore plot his death. In the irony or the wisdom of Providence 
the obscurity whence He came was eclipsed by the death in 
which He departed. 

This was outer history; but was it all that could be seen? 
His great works were not physical, they were spiritual, undis- 
cernible by sense only to be the more marvellous to thought. 
His words were few, only to be so wondrous that they shame 
into silence all the wisest words of the wisest men, stealing over 
the earth as if the voice of the Eternal had broken into soft- 
est speech to work contrition, to comfort sorrow, to fill men 
with unspeakable love to God and tenderness to fellow-man, to 
give to peoples a law to obey and an ideal to reach after the 
hardest to keep and the most difficult to attain because the 
highest that have ever been revealed to man. His character 
was so exalted, so perfect, so holy, reposing so absolutely on 
faith in God, incorporating a possibility for man so transcen- 
dent, that it has raised the conception of manhood throughout 
the world, making men feel its dignity, its beauty, its practica- 
ble attainments, and demonstrating how humanity could stand 
so allied with Deity as to be wedded without one ceasing to be 
human or the other divine. As He conceived it his mission was 
the strangest among all missions, yet the most sublime, to found 
a kingdom of saved men, renewed in spirit, obedient to God, 
dutiful to man, living as citizens of earth yet possessed of eter- 
nity. His conception of his own person and object was one 
such asnever had before entered into the mind of man, one 
which while measured by the common standard would be alto- 
gether audacious yet judged by himself was altogether becom- 
ing—He was Son of man, no man’s son but God’s Son, One 
who was alone in knowing the Father, the only Medium 
through whom the Father could be known, able to save, able 
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to punish, by his life enlightening and by his death redeeming 
the world. When we listen to Jesus as He speaks we are con- 
scious of a paradox between his humble conditions and his grand 
person; and when we turn to the history which interprets Him 
we are conscious of mightier wonders and vaster problems, for 
here his loftiest claims are more than justified, the limited arena 
on which He lived becomes the fixed point from which He was 
to move the world, his ministry of a moment proves to be a 
ministry of eternity. What name is like to his? What honor 
can be compared to the honor He has received! The men who 
bear his name are expected to be the most blameless and benefi- 
centof men. The societies that exist through his truth and for 
his purposes are the mightiest in the world. His name has been 
so raised that it stands above every name; his person has be- 
come so distinguished that it bears the form of God; and his 
moment of deepest shame is now regarded as his moment of 
highest glory. These are not wonders of dreamland, but the 
indubitable realities of history and of human experience. 
Where and while the memory of his death remained most 
vivid, there things were preached concerning Him. His death 
was scarcely twenty years past when the most wonderful among 
the treatises which explain its meaning were written. During 
the next twenty years societies that lived by faith in his name 
were in existence in every city of the Roman Empire. Provi- 
dence had spoken: man might doubt, deny, resist, but the de- 
cree had gone forth and was irrevocable. Springing out of the 
very being and person of this Christ a new religion had come, 
manifestly destined of God to be the universal religion of man. 


Il. 


1. Accordingly, here is our starting-point: Christ creates 
Christianity, his being is its being, everything material or essen- 
tial in it runs back to Him. Some men may say, “ Religion 
owes less to Jesus than to Paul; he made its high and spiritual 
universalism.” But Paul made no part of the matter: he made 
only the form in which it could best be stated, or the terms in 
which it could most fitly be explained. The theology of Paul 
was a science of Christ: without Christ no science of Him had 
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been possible. This is a luminous point lighting up what other- 
wise were densest darkness, and making manifest the relation 
between the creative Person and the created religion. Bear in 
mind the man Paul—a Jew having the blood of his race warm 
and strong in his veins, cradled in Judaism, learned in it, zealous 
for it, loving it with his whole heart, ready to live or to die for it, 
having pity enough for the unfortunate Gentile but with no pity 
for the apostate Jew. His teachers, the men whom he most re- 
vered, who had done the most to furnish his mind, were the 
men who had most controverted and condemned the words of 
Jesus. The priests, the men whose office was the most sacred 
and honored in his ancestral religion, were the men who had for 
the good of the people demanded that Jesus should be crucified. 
Now, a divine Teacher who had so merited the hate of Juda- 
ism was not one whom Paul could easily learn to love; nay, to 
confront the mere historical truth, to conceive Jesus as in any 
sense or degree true, must have been to a man constituted, 
fashioned, situated like Paul, a matter of greatest difficulty. 
Yet, that difficulty being once surmounted, what is the result ? 
This man of proud spirit and eagle vision, foremost of his day 
in speculative and dialectic genius as well as in mass and passion 
of moral nature, builds, within twenty years after the crucifixion, 
a wide and finely articulated system having the divine Sonship of 
Jesus as its basis and the reconciliation of all things in Him to 
God as its apex. Can the force needed to effect not only this 
revolution but the constructive achievement be calculated ? 
Notwithstanding the man’s race, the affection with which he 
revered its history, schools, faith, worship, notwithstanding his 
enthusiasm for the honor, the unity, the sovereignty of God, 
still the knowledge of Jesus works so mighty a change in his 
mind and heart as to lead him, while sitting in the shadow of the 
cross, to ascribe divine names and dignities to this divine Teacher, 
to recognize Him as the Lord from heaven, the Lord of glory, 
the Son of God, saving by grace and reigning over all. The 
change is wonderful, and has no parallel anywhere. There have 
been great religious teachers, founders too of great religions; 
but no one has ever by the very generation that knew and came 
in contact with him been honored like our Christ, to its faith 
and reason alike been all at once a centre round which a new 
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world crystallized, a world which explained yet repealed, ful- 
filled yet abolished the old. In a moment, as it were, at his 
touch a new system of the universe rose founded on Him. God 
was regarded in a new light, invested with a richer nature, seen 
in a more manifold unity, possessed of a fatherliness which made 
his sovereignty as gracious as it was supreme. Man, too, was 
changed in his view, taking on a deeper meaning, standing in 


all the centuries and in all his units a more complete organism,: 


surrounding Christ as the central figure of humanity. The in- 
heritance from the past, the outlook toward the future, the 
duties to the present, the possibilities of evil and the capabili- 
ties of good, all were changed at once and for ever by this con- 
tact of Jesus with the thought and the spirit of man. It was 
not simply the words He spoke, the works He did, the death 
He died: it was himself that changed everything, for it was the 
new Object of faith which made the whole world of faith new. 
But what does this mean? Doesit not mean that the person 
created the religion? that the being of Christ was the birth of 
Christianity ? His appearance was its origin: by Him alone it 
came into life, lived then, and lives still. 

2. The religion thus created and instituted begins to be asa 
religion at once missionary and universal. It is intended to 
embrace “all nations,” and to be preached everywhere. This 
is an original and essential characteristic of it. Paul did not 
create this universalism, but Jesus did. It was because Jesus 
had done it that Paul so victoriously vindicated alike his gospel 
and his mission. 

But a religion at once universal, aggressive, and exclusive, 
claiming the faith of all men, allowing no other faith to stand 
by its side, was an unheard-of thing, a creation of an absolutely 
new order. Hitherto religions had been national: the gods of 
a land belonged to its people peculiarly, being respected perhaps 
by some other nations, yet only as a means of showing respect 
to the nations whose gods they were. When Rome became a 
universal empire she sought to be universal in her religious re- 
gards, and accordingly built her Pantheon, making welcome to it 
the deities of her multitudinous subject peoples. That was en- 
cyclopedic, but not universal; for to recognize all gods as true is 
the precise opposite of the worship of the only true God. Also, 
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in the far East a great religion was already four centuries old. 
Buddhist preachers had spread themselves throughout India, 
were penetrating the farther East, and were seeking their way 
into the superstitious West. But Buddhism was not truly uni- 
versal, because it could associate with other faiths accepting a 
divided homage. On the contrary, the religion of Jesus was, as 
it were, a born universalism, this being its native and inaliena- 
ble trait. It was ideal, encumbered by no polity, burdened by 
no ritual, organized into no system, because it was absolutely a 
religion of spirit and truth. 

This, its intrinsic character, was expressed in its earliest and 
most distinctive action—its missions. The believers Christ left 
behind became preachers or witnesses to his truth, their ambi- 
tion being to increase the multitude of his followers. Within 
the heart of this religion the injunction, “ Make disciples of all 
nations,” seemed to work like a passion. The range and the am- 
bition of this ideal universalism was world-wide in its enterprises, 
No dream of universal empire can be named beside it, because 
it was transcendent in that it involved dominion over the mind 
and conscience of man. It was an empire which meant peace, 
making all men of one spirit as of one faith, binding earth to 
heaven by the golden chain of love. 

Even on the negative side its daring was extraordinary 
enough; for it denied either the truth or the sufficiency, or 
both, of the old religions. Now that was a most serious denial ; 
and could not do otherwise than provoke hatred and persecu- 
tion where they were most emphatic and effective. Christianity, 
rising on the ancient world an unequivocal negation, was ab- 
horred as a “ pestilential superstition’ whose breath was fatal to 
the faiths already venerable by age. In those days popular 
religion was woven into the heart and history, into the lives and 
conditions, into the laws and customs of the various nations. 
It was conceived of as far less a thing of eternity and more a 
matter of time, being bound up with duty to the State, and in- 
separable from the nationality. Man was religious as a citizen 
rather than as a person, not for his own sake so much as for 
that of the people. The impious man was dangerous to the 
State, and therefore to the citizens, not to the citizens and 
therefore to the State. It was a matter of public concern and 
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custom, not of personal conviction and profession. It lived, 
therefore, endeared by all that exalted and glorified the country, 
being hallowed by the reverence of centuries, the heroism of the 
fathers, the songs and memories of the land, and the shrine of 
all the ideals the past had handed down to the present and the 
present held in trust for the future. Thus to deny the truth of 
the nation’s religion was like denying the right of the nation to 
be: to bid the people renounce their gods was like bidding 
them foreswear their past and throw the civilization they had 
reached into irredeemable chaos. 

But while the absolute negation was the first thing that 
struck and startled the ancient world, the cardinal matter was 
the affirmation within and behind it. Christianity was a system 
of decided positivism, denying only that it might the more 

‘strenuously affirm. It had one God for all men, Jew and Greek 
alike. It declared all men to be of one blood, offspring of the 
only one God, kinsmen after the flesh, brothers according to the 
Spirit. It concluded all men under sin that God might have 
mercy upon all. It proclaimed one faith, one Saviour, one sal- 
vation; it commanded every man to repent ; it promised to all 
who believed the life and happiness of God, and it threatened 
all who disbelieved with indignation, wrath, tribulation, and 
anguish. Its universalism was most particular, resting on a 
conception of religion which stood in absolute antithesis to the 
older and current notions. The universe it sought to create 
was a universe of convinced and converted units, not of imperi- 
ous and coercive policies. Religion was a matter of spirit and 
conscience: only the man could be religious, and even he only 
as his reason was persuaded, his faith real, and his life com- 
manded by the truth. 

But what a dream it was to create a universal religion 
on these lines! What an idea it implied of the dignity, the 
free yet essential reasonableness of man, of the truth, the 
rational power, the moral authority of the religion! It 
did not appeal to the ambition of kings, the selfishness of 
States, the fears or passions of societies; but it stood before 
the personal reason and spoke to it, before the slumbering 
and awakened conscience and appealed to it, trusting to its 
own might as spirit and truth and love. Man had come from 
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God, was of God’s kin and kind; the truth, too, had come from 
God; and the confident expectation was that the godlike affini- 
ties of man and the truth would find each other, would blend, 
and so would bind man to God. Whence, before or after, came 
there ever so sublime an ideal? an ambition so divine? Be- 
side it the visions of conquerors and statesmen are poor and 
mean and vulgar. The capabilities and dignities of humanity 
slumbered till this universalism came and waked them to life, 
and why? Because the ideal immanent in our nature and the 
ideal manifest in the truth were alike of God, made and mated 
in the one Eternal Mind. 


III. 


This brings us to the agencies through which this universal- 
ism was to be realized. 

1. The first was preaching, or the speech of men who knew 
Jesus, who understood his mind and were possessed of his spirit 
and his truth. Never before had an agency been so simple yet 
so effectual. Nocause could have seemed more poorly equipped, 
so destitute of the energies necessary for conquest or the means 
needed for bare life. It was entrusted to eleven men of Galilee, 
humble undistinguished men, not of noble birth, not refined by 
education or culture, without experience or knowledge of the 
world. They had been either tax-gatherers or fishermen, were 
familiar with the lake and towns of Galilee, and were unac- 
quainted with other lands and peoples. They could scarcely be 
said to know letters: possibly they were able to read the He- 
brew Bible, but they were more than ignorant of the literature 
of Greece and Romie, for they had no eye to perceive their 
beauties or skill to appraise their wealth. Their heroes or the 
great men whom they revered, were of their own race only— 
their father Abraham, their law-giver Moses, their patriot king 
David, their sage Solomon, and Isaiah their most sublime poet. 
But the men whose names were honored in the schools of cul- 
ture, potent in the academies, applauded in the Forum, poets 
like Homer or Sophocles, philosophers like Plato or Aristotle, 
orators and statesmen like Demosthenes and Cicero, were to 
them utterly unknown. Those eleven Galileans were essentially 
children, unapprized of the thoughts, the doubts, the despairs, 
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the agonies and passions of soul, that existed and wrestled in 
the great world. Like children they were all unconscious of the 
awful tragedies which were being enacted before and around 
them, though it might have been that thus they were only the 
better able to fill the stage with a sweeter and happier presence. 
Yet they were to be a greater enigma to the wide world than it 
was to them. What would the inhabitants of Athens or of 
Rome have thought had they been told that a new religion had 
been instituted by a few Jews, and that eleven men of Galilee 
were about to essay the conversion of the world? One can 
almost hear the ripple of laughter that would run over the city 
as it heard the news. Now the world is used to attempts made 
for its conversion, but then it had no conceit of them: the idea 
of one religion, or of missions in behalf of any religion, had 
never entered the sane and cultivated mind. And when the 
men who were guilty of this most adventurous and original idea, 
together with the fields on which they were to realize it, were 
compared, their extravagance must have seemed madness. 
Around them was Judaism, fanatical, furious, its appetite whet- 
ted not glutted by having tasted the blood of their Master. 
Before them were the religions glorified by the art and poetry 
of Greece, the martial and political supremacy of Rome, the 
wealth and proud antiquity of Egypt, the traditions, the cus- 
toms, the patriotisms of all the ancient peoples. The anticipa- 
tion of these men was, indeed, extraordinary; and only one 
thing has been more marvellous than their dream—its fulfil- 
ment. It would have been wonderful, above all others to them- 
selves, had they not known how “God chose the foolish things 
of the world, that He might put to shame them that are wise, 
and God chose the weak things of the world, that He might put 
to shame the things that are strong; and the base things of the 
world, and the things that are despised, did God choose, yea, 
and the things that are not, that He might bring to nought the 
things that are.” 

2. But these men were not long allowed to stand alone; for 
they were soon joined by a man of richest nature and of preémi- 
nent power. Born of Hebrew parents in the Greek colony of Tar- 
sus, he stood related as it were organically to two most dissimilar 
peoples, histories, minds. From his parents he received the 
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stern, intense, concentrated religious nature of the Hebrew, the 
pride and privilege of an honored Abrahamic descent, the pos- 
session of the oracles of God, and the knowledge of Messianic 
beliefs which were capable of the meanest or most divine inter- 
pretation. From his Greek birth and training he derived his 
sympathy with man, his idea of a freer and finer manhood than 
Judea knew, his acquaintance with heathen morality and religion, 
his insight into the Greek mind, together with its subtle ability 
to realize devotion to a faith which was the apotheosis of the 
beautiful and aversion to a faith which was the deification of 
humility and suffering. In his single mind two races and two 
worlds met; on the one side, as heir to Hebrew religion, litera- 
ture, knowledge, he could well understand the history which led 
up to Christ and the Christ who fulfilled it; on the other side, 
as heir to the more humane ideals, the sunnier yet deeper 
thought, the loftier and more creative imagination of Greece, he 
could interpret at once the attitude of the Greek mind to 
Christ, and the meaning of Christ to the Greek mind. God 
made Paul for the moment, the moment for Paul. Providence 
works through persons; and this strange strong personality was 
one of his chiefest works. What our dainty modern criticism 
considers a defect, was a high excellency. He was without cul- 
ture in the academic sense: the Greek philosophies he was not 
profound in, though when need was he had strength of brain 
and discipline enough to grasp their most subtle doctrines. 
But he knew Greek manhood, and if he loved not the specula- 
tions he did the men of Greece. Had he been a child of the 
schools he might have been able to speak their language, and to 
think their thoughts after them; but would he have been as 
open of heart to common humanities? or as able to enter with 
simplicity the sanctuary of the new faith? or to speak its mys- 
teries to the only persons who would hear? That mind of Paul 
is a ceaseless marvel, so strong in its love to man, so willing to 
be accursed from Christ for the sake of the Jew, so ready to live 
or to die or to suffer utmost loss for the Gentile, so strong in its 
attachment to truth as to sunder the dearest ties to follow it; 
for its cause breaking with the past, sacrificing the present, and 
having no wish to have being except as obedient unto it. How 
his heart beats in those Epistles, how the pain of despised love 
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still throbs in their broken idioms and abrupt terms, how his 
enthusiasm for the good of man, how his whole massive man- 
hood is penetrated, possessed, commanded by his gospel! And 
the speech which clothes his gospel is so wonderful, not classi- 
cal nor academic nor in any sense scholastic, but so full of life, 
so simple yet vigorous, as of a man who had got hold of the 
truth, so newand so straight from God that he had to make the 
very speech which was to embody it! The only parallel to 
Paul is Moses: what the one did for the old law, the other did 
for the new. Moses was a Hebrew by descent, but an Egyptian 
by education: by nature he understood the one people, by cul- 
ture the other. He was mediator between Egypt and the He- 
brews, just as Paul was a mediator between the Hebrews and 
the Greeks. Moses carried the vine out of Egypt and planted 
it in Palestine: Paul brought the living vine out of Palestine 
and planted it throughout the world. The truth Moses local- 
ized that it might be the better sheltered and nourished into 
ripeness: this Paul universalized, that it might gladden all peo- 
ples and enlighten all lands. The works were different, yet con- 
nected: the first prepared for the second, the second was the 
fulfilment of the first. In each case the fittest workman was 
chosen. Ancient Hebraism vindicated God’s wisdom in the 
choice of Moses; and living Christianity has justified his wisdom 
in the choice of Paul. 


IV. 


1. But it is not enough to study the men; we must, also, 
consider the instrument they used, the word or gospel they 
preached. They began their mission by preaching Christ cruci- 
fied and risen; and thus they expected to convert the world, 
establishing the universal and spiritual religion. Christ was 
their sole theme: his name summarized all of truth they had 
to tell. The truth He embraced was, indeed, vast; yet they 
did not bewilder men by exhibiting the broad surface or wide 
circumference, their ambition being to show truth condensed 
into that point of living light which they termed ‘ the Christ.’ 
Behind the presentation was their own knowledge, without 
which they could not have made all the scattered rays converge 
into one bright focus; yet they knew it must be with all others, 
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as it had been with themselves, that men could enter into the 
Kingdom of Truth only through the Person of the King. By 
what must have seemed to the cultured critics of the day a per- 
versity, they emphasized the humiliation, sufferings, and death 
of Christ. They had no wish to conceal any feature of his low- 
liness, or any circumstance of his trial or death; nay, without 
these they would have been without their gospel. The Christ 
they had to preach was the One who “bare our sins in his body 
upon the tree ;” and the most fervent prayer they could utter was, 
“ Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The cross was a symbol which would seem selected 
expressly to offend, so much so that we are hardly able to im. 
agine how deep the offence then was. To us it comes baptized 
in the holiest associations, sublimed by the love, the faith, the 
achievements of centuries, speaking of the grace that moved 
from eternity, and redeemed by a sacrifice which was not only 
the salvation of man but the possession of God. The change 
wrought in the cross was a miracle, all the more strange in that 
it was what we might call posthumous. All at once, by virtue 
of what He suffered on it, did it cease to be the sign of death 
under condemnation, and become the symbol of a hope victorious 
over the grave. Since then it has graced the tomb of the mar- 
tyred saint, burned on the breast of the Crusader, worked crea- 
tively in the imagination of the poet, been an inspiration to 
painters, been pictured by the preacher as the emblem of peace 
or the ground of reconciliation between man and God, and, on 
the field of battle even, it has been employed to mark the point 
where carnage must cease in order that the gentle heart of wo- 
man and the skilled hand of man may be permitted to minister 
tenderly to the dying or to do for the wounded their relieving 
and healing work. But in the apostolic age the cross meant 
disgrace, and could be the symbol of what was ignominious in 
death alone. Let us try to place ourselves in the position of a 
Greek at that time. He loved the beautiful; and his religion 
was so steeped in it that he could not tell where religion ended 
and art began. In immortal verse the poets had praised 
the beauty of his gods. The temples wherein he worshipped, 
whether severe in Doric simplicity or rich in Corinthian orna- 
ment, seemed like visions of the perfect in architecture suddenly 
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realized in stone. Sculptors had idealized the human form that 
it might more fitly be the symbol of the divine, and had suc- 
ceeded so well that he felt when he looked on the Zeus of Phi- 
dias as if he had seen the very image and face of God. His 
mind inseparably associated the religious and the beautiful, and 
he believed with Plato that the beautiful, like the good, was 
only another name for the divine. Now, imagine such a man 
suddenly confronted with the doctrine of the cross, summoned 
to believe that God had been manifested in One who had lived 
as a Jewish peasant, and had died between two thieves! Was 
it possible that such a doctrine should seem other to him than 
the deification of the abhorrent? Need we wonder that he 
scornfully declared it to be not the wisdom of God, but the 
utter foolishness of man! Yet this contemned cross was the 
object in which the apostles gloried, and which they placed in 
the fore-front as the symbol of their universal religion, the very 
epitome of the Word that quickened. So, and not otherwise, 
could the truth be set forth and men be saved. They stood be- 
tween two strong emotions, one raised by their own knowledge 
of the truth, and the other by the consciousness of what it 
seemed to men when they first heard it. And their power lay 
here, that while affected by the latter paralyzing emotion, they 
had the devotion and the courage to speak and to persuade till 
the stand-point of men became their own, and the loathing of 
men was displaced and extinguished by their love. 

2. In order to understand what ‘the doctrine of the cross’ 
meant to the Roman world, we also must change our point of 
view, and look at it from within rather than from without. 
That doctrine was mighty from what it signified to the spirit, 
not what it seemed to the sense. A new Godhead was in it, a 
new humanity, a new spiritual universe. 

To the Greek, God was inflexible law or retributive iron fate, 
the order sternly to punish, impotent to save. There was noth- 
ing so undivinely merciless as the divine beauty of Greece. 
The Greek knew no love to God, for the love of God was to 
him unknown. His ideal deity was the Zeus of A®schylus, an 
inexorable will, able to be supreme only by being retributive, as 
pitiless to a beneficent Prometheus as to a guilty Clytemnestra. 
Plato made love divine; but abstract love is love without life 
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and can awaken none. To live in a universe where no pity 
reigns, which has no heart of grace, is to live in a hell; and the 
men it imprisons come to hate their home, to abhor their life, 
and sooner or later to challenge its cruel forces to work their 
death. The Jew possibly seemed happier than the Greek; for 
his God was personal, eternal, the Creator and Sovereign of 
man. Yet there are no sadder laments over the transiency of 
life and the mortality of man than those we owe to the Jew. 
His God was too remote from men to be touched with humani- 
ty: the God of the Jew only, also, was no deity for universal 
man. 

In contrast with both of these, see how the doctrine of 
Christ changed God to man and man to God! He was the Son 
of the Eternal, the eternal Son. Fatherhood was immanent in 
the Deity. He had never been other than a Father, and so love 
was as eternal as himself: to have a Son was essential to his 
being as God. The love within was the basis of the love with- 
out. The internal activities of God were merely his affections 
in exercise, and so his external activities could not be otherwise. 
And thus all created beings stood in the affection of the God- 
head, sharing in the affection of the Father for the Son. So 
man stood on earth the child of the Eternal, the offspring of 
God, bound to Him by the most divine of all ties, that of the 
love which had brooded him into being. But where man and 
God were so united the sin of man became the sorrow of God, 
and the guilt of the Son involved the pain of the Father. Men 
have spoken of the Divine impassibility, saying, “ Deity is per- 
fect, the perfect must be the happy, and the perfectly happy 
cannot suffer.” But that were an empty happiness that never 
knew love, and that were a callous love that never knew sorrow 
in sight of sin. Sacrifice is a fact of the eternal nature: the 
death of Christ was its symbol and manifestation in time. That 
death declared how man’s sin meant God’s passion, that God 
could not lose the soul He loved without sorrow, that He could 
not save it without sacrifice, and such sacrifice as showed his 
vengeance against sin as well as his love of righteousness. And 
so in the cross there was found a point from which man looking 
upward could see God as God sees himself, and looking inward 
and outward at once could know man as man is known to God. 
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From that double view there came a light which changed the 
shame of the cross into surpassing glory, made all things in 
heaven and on earth new, and forced from the lips the cry, “O 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past tracing out!” 

3. Moreover, the doctrine of the cross in being interpretive 
of God was also re-creative of man. The response to the new 
faith was the new religion; and the belief in the divine Father- 
hood found its realization in a conscious human sonship, con- 
formed in spirit and character to Christ’s. The God who had 
loved man unto sacrifice was a God whom man was bound to 
love unto obedience. But the love that could not bear to lose, 
implied the dearness of the offspring saved to the Being who 
rescued. Man could contribute to the happiness of God: God 
loved to hold fellowship with man. The doctrine of the cross 
based religion on this mutual love, the divine which was crea- 
tive, the human which was responsive, making manifest that, in 
its highest form, it was man standing in relation to God as Jesus 
had done, with its necessary counterpart, that now God was to 
man what He had been to Jesus. The sacrifice that saved 
was explained by a life which showed how the saved were to 
live. 

A moment’s reflection will discover how this affected and 
changed the very idea of religion. Man, in order to worship 
God, had employed holy persons or priests, holy places or altars 
and temples, holy rites and seasons or acts and days of atone- 
ment. Without these religion had been impossible: men could 
not feel safe from God unless priest, temple, and sacrifice stood 
between Him and them. But the cross abolished these; inas- 
much as grace reconciled the two, that the Father in heaven and 
the son on earth might live in immediate fellowship. And, 
mark how this open intercourse or filial communion was the 
very essence of the religion Christ instituted, in that it was 
absolutely destitute of the most distinctive of the old features. 
It knew no priesthood, for it had nothing for priests to do; it 
had no material temple, for the spirit of the new man was the 
temple of the living God; it had no fleshly sacrifices, for man’s 
‘reasonable service’ was the only sacrifice now acceptable to 
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God. So Christ neither called any disciple a priest nor en- 
dowed any with priestly functions: He made his collective 
society a holy and spiritual priesthood, but He did not estab- 
lish within it any priestly class. A more complete act of aboli- 
tion was impossible, or one of mightier moment. It meant, 
that his people like himself were sons; that the filial relation 
was too direct and sacred to suffer any alien to intermeddle 
with it; and that the fellowship ought to be so clear and close 
as to make the child feel as if his spirit were a mirror of his 
Father’s heart. The manwho knows himself to be a happy and 
reconciled son, would feel the presence of a priest to be divisive. 
So deeply did this enter into the character of the new religion, 
that it is only sobriety to say—the degree in which a system 
restores a priesthood is the measure of its departure from 
Christ. The men who seek through a medium, ceremonial, or 
sacrifice, to reach God, prefer bondage under the ancient school- 
master to the spirit and adoption of sons. 

A new world lay in this doctrine: forces reconstructive of 
humanity worked in its bosom. No such centre of new moral 
religious, revolutionary energies had ever come out of eternity 
into time. It brought infinite promise for individual souls, re- 
generative agencies, ameliorative and progressive forces, bound- 
less hopes and highest possibilities for the race. Silently, with- 
out noise of builder’s tools, the new Jerusalem had descended 
out of heaven from God: softly, unperceived by the senses of 
statesmen and thinkers, had fallen the seeds of a new man- 
kind. 


© 


Let us, now, glance at the age in which the new religion ap- 
peared. Over against the church stood the world it was to con- 
quer. The forces seemed so disproportionate that then to 
speak of a conflict, would have seemed too grotesque to be con- 
sidered even pleasantry. To-day we know how they did meet in 
the most terrible and deadly struggle which has ever occurred : 
the church did not come out of it scathless, but Rome did not 
issue from it alive. 

Of Judaism it is not necessary to speak, the nation which 
professed it being in the agonies of death. Providence suffered 
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it not to live. The Jews helped the new faith in the most effi- 
cient way possible, by bringing about the ruin of their city. 
Few things could have served the cause of Christ so well as the 
fall of Jerusalem. It saved his faith from its greatest danger— 
as making the soil of Judea sacred with Jerusalem for its holy 
city would have been—and cast it homeless upon the Gentiles. 
The Judaic thought that attempted to penetrate and transform 
the new gospel was vanquished by Paul: the spell which the 
ancient traditions, customs, and places, was beginning to exer- 
cise over the new religion, was forever broken by the legions of 
Vespasian. 

1. The first thing to be noted is the political condition. 
Rome was in the proudest period of her imperial history, reign- 
ing undisputed queen of the civilized world. She had gathered 
into her mighty network the ancient empires of the East and 
South, Asia Minor, Egypt, Carthage, Greece, and the nascent 
peoples of the West and North. And where Roman armies went 
Roman law followed: universal conquest meant political unity 
—an order, if need be a solitude, which was at least outward 
peace. This imperial unity in some respects helped the new 
faith. Resistance to Rome was so hopeless that in its presence 
national ambitions died; and the enforced peace of the peoples 
caused many a generous spirit to turn for consolation to the 
mysteries of religion and for exercise to the problems of life and 
destiny. The one empire created a feeling of oneness among 
the nations, forming them into a sort of brotherhood, and so 
paving the way fora common religion. Then, too, the rule of 
one city secured to a Roman citizen, howsoever he might have 
come by his freedom, rights and a home everywhere, so throw- 
ing over those Christian missionaries who were Roman citizens 
the zegis of its own great power. Commercial intercourse was 
facile, roads making the most remote provincesaccessible. The 
imperial though not the universal tongue was so well known in 
all the cities that the preacher who could use it was a man who 
could be everywhere understood. But this unity was advanta- 
geous only while the empire was propitious: let the latter be 
hostile, and then what? Clearly, it could everywhere and at 
once bring all the engines of an irresistible and relentless gov- 


ernment to bear on the faith it wished to suppress. In every 
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city from Palestine to Britain, from the Atlantic to the Euphra- 
tes, it could act as it willed against what it hated. It might 
well seem that Cesar had but to nod, and the iron feet of his 
legions would soon break in pieces the small societies which 
the Christian missionaries had labored so painfully to organize. 

2. The moral and social state of the age demands notice, be- 
cause one of the most potent factors of its attitude to the new 
religion, and one of the conditions most affecting the action of 
the religion upon it. The moral systems of antiquity survive 
still. What Plato loved to imagine and picture, still appeals to 
our admiration. What claims to be our best culture studies and 
praises the Aristotelian mean, with its balanced and harmonious 
activities. The Stoic ideal yet remains our notion of strong and 
upright manliness. Whatever speculation could do for morals, 
it did in the ancient world: its science was perfect, only its con- 
duct was at fault. But the fault was disastrous: it meant that 
the same mind which could create the beautiful could not se- 
cure the good. 

The theoretical spirit was still strong. Seneca followed the 
pursuit of ethics, the rival if not the kinsman of Paul. Epicte- 
tus was learning to suffer and abstain, that he might by word 
and action show the sort of man the gods loved. In the near 
future Marcus Aurelius was to rise, great as an emperor, greater 
as a philosopher, greatest as aman. Juvenal and Persius, too, 
were watching evil with keen eyes; and, if satire or cynicism 
could have killed the vices, those of this age had utterly died. 
But to paint virtue and scotch vice is not to create righteous- 
ness. Thought is noble only when it makes noble being: the 
ignoble living of an age is the saddest reproof of its noble teach- 
ing, because a testimony to its impotence. The moral system 
which pleases the reason and yet does not exercise the will, de- 
bauches the conscience. And the ancient moralities showed 
the right, but gave neither the power nor the will to do it. The 
contrast between the ideal and the actual in morals was sharp 
and strong. Here and there examples of the ancient Roman 
virtue could be found; but rare virtuous individuals did not 
make a virtuous age. The stars shine bright in the darkest 
night; but they do not make light enough to chase its black- 
ness away. That Nero who fiddled while Rome burned, was 
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the pupil of Seneca. The wicked emperors after Marcus Au- 
relius, made sad mockery of his pious meditations. Though 
abhorred they were none the less deified ; and the divine honors 
they received bore witness to the worst of all moral conditions 
—insensibility to inhuman vice, together with the invariable 
correlate insensibility to the inspiration of goodness and truth. 

Nothing is more significant of national character than na- 
tional amusements: find the pastimes of a pecple,and you have 
found what quality and spirit they are of. Throughout the 
Roman empire there was nothing that amused like the amphi- 
theatre. There thousands of men and women would gather to 
watch men fight with wild beasts or wilder men. The gladiator 
was the hero of Rome, and his brutal bravery the admiration of 
the city. The passion for blood so burned in the heart of the 
Roman woman that she seldom spared the vanquished, the ago- 
nies of the dying adding zest to the entertainment. If such was 
the sport, what must have been the earnest occupation of the 
people? War, always brutal, was savage then. Captives were 
either butchered in cold blood or sold as slaves. Human life 
had no sanctity: when domestic economy required it the child 
was exposed, the slave killed, or the troublesome relative poi- 
soned. There are no records of crime and lust like the histories 
of the imperial families. Even religion was impure, human 
sacrifices were not unknown, and the temples and mysteries 
were scenes of debaucheries and sins for which our speech hap- 
pily has no name. 

Imagine the tenderest of faiths facing this hard and wicked 
age, and does it not seem a grim satire to say that the faith was 
to prove mightier than the pitiless empire ? 

3. But along with the moral state, the religious state of the 
age must be noted. Personal conviction is essential to the mo- 
dern idea of religion, but public observance was the essence of 
the ancient. Make religion a thing of civil law, and the cardinal 
matter is conformity: personal conviction is unimportant. Then 
the man who does what the law requires of him is religious, the 
ordinance of man exhausting the claims of God. Make a legal 
statute the stay of religion, and religion is repealed, the act that 
makes it a civil institution abolishing its spiritual ideal. Such 
might be said to be the thesis which the ancient religions were 
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set to prove, and they proved it on a grand scale. They showed 
how men, by conviction the most sceptical, could as citizens be 
the most pious, conforming to all the sacred customs because 
they were civil institutions. They showed how statesmen who 
denied and scorned all religion supported it as a matter of na- 
tional safety. Gibbon, in his ironical way, only speaks the truth 
when he says of this very time, “The various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the 
people as equally true, by the philosopher as equally false, and 
by the magistrate as equally useful.” In so saying he merely 
paraphrases the words of Varro, who divided theology into 
three kinds—mythical, physical, and civil: the first being spe- 
cially adapted to the theatre, the second to the world, and the 
third to the city. What the philosopher thought of the gods 
was his own concern; but his duty as a citizen was to see that 
the worship of them was duly performed. Where men thought 
thus of religion it was impossible for it to have any moral sig- 
nificance, to be a comfort to the reason or a joy to the heart. 
Religion was utterly divorced from morality: godliness did not 
mean goodness, and to be pious was not to be virtuous. The 
gods were supposed to love sacrifices, but not to care for 
moral obedience. The philosophers, not the priests, were the 
teachers of virtue: the schools, not the temples, were the guar- 
dians of morals. A religion without morality soon becomes an 
immoral religion ; while the religious emotions and sanctions, 
deprived of ethical quality and control, become the most de- 
based and pernicious forces that can act within the spirit of man. 
So, we are not surprised that Lucretius should have described 
religion as an oppressive burden to man, a monster of horrible 
aspect, which lowered upon mortals and gave birth to abomina- 
ble and unholy deeds. Men as grave as Strabo could speak of 
the mythologies as bugbears invented to amuse childish people: 
men as brilliant as Lucian knew not what better to do with 
their wit than to satirize the lying and knavery of religion. So 
little was there in it to invigorate and cheer, that Roman 
strength bent under the burden of existence; and men as philo- 
sophic as Pliny, the elder, doubting, despairing of all truth, 
sadly concluded that the greatest good reserved to man was “the 
power of taking his own life.” Indeed, so depraved had the 
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very conception of Deity become, that the people accorded di- 
vine honors to the most wicked of men who might be powerful 
enough to set themselves up for gods. 

We have only to compare such a use of the divine name 
with what is possible now, to perceive how far we have travelled 
since then; and to recognize this, too, that a new conception of 
the divine has been the main factor in the forward movement. 


VI. 


At length, we are prepared to consider the meeting of these 
two forces, so utterly unlike and so unequally matched—the 
doctrine of the crucified One, preached by the men of Galilee 
and the man of Tarsus, opposed to the Roman Empire, the 
powerful anti-Christ, whose gigantic figure filled alike the earth 
and the sea. Judged @ priori, no enterprise was ever so ex- 
travagant, so altogether hopeless of success as the Christian. 
The men who were its advocates were rude of speech, and were 
wont to express that speech in idioms so provincial as to be 
offensive alike to the cultured and the commonear. Their doc- 
trine was so incredible with its symbol so repulsive, that to 
expect a victory through conviction and acceptance seemed 
beyond the fancy even of a visionary. 

But in this most illustrious instance fact was infinitely 
stranger than fiction. The rude men obeyed their Master, 
tried his doctrine and method, and triumphed. Nor had they 
to wait long for victory; for it was won by men who marched 
in the van, the very first generation of preachers. Fanatical 
prejudice met them. In the city where their Lord had been 
crucified and where the hatred was intense enough to crucify 
them, they preached and prevailed. Persecution, indeed, drove 
them forth, but only that they might the better serve the cause 
it hated. Judea and Syria soon became fields too narrow for 
their ambition. They passed into the Grecian cities of Asia, 
crossed to the islands, to the mainland of Greece, and to the cities 
of Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa. Scepticism, pride of intellect, 
immorality, idolatry, opposition met them, but could not stay 
them in their glorious career. The man of Tarsus was here the 
mightiest worker, making known to the men he knew best the 
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gospel he so much loved. Without weariness, without fear, 
unhasting, unresting, by force of reason, by appeals to the heart 
and conscience, addressing the Jews as a Jew and quoting to 
them Moses and the prophets, speaking to the Greeks as a 
Greek and quoting to them inscriptions on their own altars or 
passages from their own pocts,—he preached the truth he had 
received. And though sometimes called ‘a babbler,’ a man 
‘beside himself,’ ‘mad,’ ‘a mover of sedition,’ one who ‘turned 
the world upside down,’ despised as ‘rude in speech,’ ‘ weak’ or 
‘mean’ in presence and his doctrine as ‘foolishness,’ yet he 
preached on, cheered by finding that even where least success- 
ful ‘some clave unto him,’ while in kindlier places ‘the Word of 
God grew mightily and prevailed.’ And when worn out by his 
thus laboring for Christ he lay in a Roman dungeon, waiting 
‘the hour of his departure,’ he could look on a multitude of 
churches lighting up with new splendor the shores of the storied 
fEgean, and even running like a belt of golden glory round the 
vast Roman Empire. 

1. In order to measure the magnitude of this movement, let 
us bear in mind the starting-point—the year 30 A.D., opening on 
the obscure unknown Nazarene, and the year 32 closing on his 
tragic death. Twenty years later, in 52 A.D., the oldest Pauline 
Epistle was written: within the next six years, during the in- 
terval 56 to 58, the letters to the Galatians, the Corinthians, and 
the Romans were penned, their author dying about four years 
afterward. Before his death the Epistle of James had appeared ; 
and, soon after, the first of Peter, the Apocalypse, together with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. In twenty years more the Fourth 
Gospel and the Epistles of John were composed, for the purpose 
of closing the wondrous history, of showing its cause, of setting 
forth its reason, and of drawing its lesson. What do such facts 
mean? Look at the three great Pauline Epistles—only twenty- 
five years divide them from the dark moment of the cross. 
The years may readily be counted; but, from the stand-point 
of religious thought, how shall the distance be measured? In 
that interval mind had travelled infinitely upwards in its esti- 
mate and interpretation of Christ. The difference was not imag- 
inative but intellectual, not mythical but rational: it did not 
affect the idea or person of Jesus simply, but therewith the con- 
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ception of the universe, of man, of history, and of God. The 
power of the movement lay in the significance of this change— 
the secret that from eternity had lived in the bosom of the 
Father stood forth manifested in Christ, to know whom was the 
last mystery of God and the infinite grace which was his glory 
and our salvation. 

2. The intellectual change, however, is only one side of the 
matter: the moral and social deserves to be studied as well. 
In the year 33 A.D.a few Galilean fishermen were seeking liberty 
of speech and worship in Jerusalem, and were treated as poor 
and ignorant men. In-the year 62 A.D. how did their record 
stand? There were churches in Jerusalem, in Samaria, in 
Cesarea, in all Syria; churches in Antioch, Ephesus, Galatia, 
Sardis, Laodicea, in all the towns on the coast and throughout 
Lesser Asia; churches in Philippi, in Thessalonica, Athens, 
Corinth, in the chief cities of the islands and mainland of 
Greece; churches in Rome, in Alexandria, and in the western 
Roman colonies. For the most part these churches were 
formed of poor men, with few from the rich. In Rome Cesar’s 
household had been reached, possibly even kinsmen and kins- 
women of the Emperor had been drawn into the Christian 
society. And one thing marked all these associations, the men 
composing them had experienced an extraordinary change and 
elevation of nature. 

Or, take the New Testament writings in the light of the 
circle whence they came, or of the men who produced them. 
One was a physician, but what were the others? Matthew was 
a publican; Peter, James, and John were fishermen; Paul was 
a weaver of Cilician cloth; and yet these men, and men such as 
these, produce a literature so morally pure, so delicate and 
refined, so mentally strong, so true and vivid in its story, so 
intense, exalted, universal in its religious feeling and scope, 
as to be by indefeasible right our most Sacred Book. Having 
gathered the societies these men enforced on all a spirit and 
conduct akin to their own; and, considering the material they 
had to work upon, they succeeded in an altogether miraculous 
degree. 

So in all the churches there was similar religious and intel- 
lectual activity. The apostles were by no means the only 
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preachers, for their converts and disciples became missionaries 
at once. Opinion was not uniform, but varied and diversified. 
Mind was agitated, and much exercised over the great facts and 
doctrines which had so suddenly taken possession of it—their 
relation to the man, to his old religion, to his new life, to sin, 
death, immortality, God. The profound problems raised by the 
new faith were discussed in all the churches, and through these 
discussions the Apostolic Epistles flashed words of wisdom and 
of light. The churches were brotherhoods: to be a member of 
one was to be free to all, for to be a Christian was to be related 
unto all as unto Christ himself. The expansion in thought had 
its counterpart in the expanded life: men became as much more 
to man as God had become to him. The new faith was seen to 
create wherever it went a new mankind. 

3. Finally, we may ask, Why had the doctrine of Christ so 
wonderful a career? By what power or agency did it create in 
these few years so extraordinary a revolution and make so re- 
markable progress? These are great questions, not to be fully 
answered in a concluding: sentence or two. We are not con- 
sidering the special endowments, the common or miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit, but only of the natural means and methods 
of the primitive churches and their apostolic leaders, such as we 
possess and may use with like result. 

For one thing they were burdened by no past: they made 
history and were not made by it. The Spirit of God was in 
them, as it may be in us, and they obeyed it, certain that to 
serve the living present, men must speak the truth of the living 
God. They were without official sanctities: for once in the 
history of man there was a religion without an intermediate 
order, but only men speaking of God in reasonable words to 
reasonable men. The teacher was merely the man of knowl- 
edge whose duty it was to inform and to lead; and the unlearned 
man, whose duty it was to keep silent, now enjoyed his natural 
right of learning. There was no sacred caste, no rites too holy 
for the multitude: to the holy man all the mysteries of God 
were open and free, all things being pure to the pure, all the 
brethren being saints and all the saints brethren. The gospel 
was preached to every one, and all who believed lived. The 
supreme doctrine was salvation through the cross, without 
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which there was no word that saved. Yet this was never 
preached in a detached way or as an isolated fragment, as it 
were a visible point looking out of palpable darkness: had it 
been thus handled it would never have prevailed. The Apos- 
tolic Epistles reveal how it was employed, and set in living re- 
lation to the whole realm of thought, and the whole world of 
being and of action. A centre to be a centre must have a cir- 
cumference; and the Christian teacher who does not make his 
people feel the immense circumference of the truth, together 
with all the lines radiating from the centre outwards to it, does 
not preach the gospel. But, also, the circumference to be a 
circumference, must have a centre; and the teacher who does 
not stand at the centre, looking at a]l things from it and point- 
ing out the beauty of the radiating lines to the outer limit, will 
never make others feel that there is any circumference what- 
ever. In that vital centre the apostles stood and taught the 
whole truth of God in all its bearings and relations, and their 
success was the triumph we have reviewed. Here, too, let us 
stand, coveting their spirit, emulating their zeal, imitating their 
methods; and so shall we bear our part in making the king- 
doms of the world the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


By EDWARD B. CoE, D.D. 
Pastor of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, New York. 


N the 24th of May, in the year 1543, A.D., the canon of the 
church of Frauenburg, in Prussia, lay at the point of death. 
His life had been long, laborious and tranquil. Educated at 
two of the most famous universities of Europe, at Cracow and 
Bologna, he had become eminent for his attainments in the 
sciences of mathematics, medicine and astronomy; and in the 
ecclesiastical position which he held for forty years, he had 
divided his time into three portions: one for the duties of his 
clerical office, one for the gratuitous practice of medicine among 
the poor, and one for the pursuits of astronomy. His dis- 
coveries in this department of science have made his name im- 
mortal. He was cautious and painstaking to the last degree in 
the pursuit of his investigations and the elaboration of his theories, 
and he refused to publish his conclusions, till, after twenty-three 
years of careful observation and reckoning, he was satisfied that 
they accounted for the minutest facts which the study of the 
heavens reveals. At length, on the very day of his death, the 
first copy of his work, on the Revolutions of the Celestial Orbs, 
was placed in his trembling hands. 

That work produced a revolution in human thought, for it 
contained the announcement and the demonstration of that 
theory of the universe which still bears the name of Copernicus. 
His theory was not absolutely new, for, two thousand years 
before, the philosophers of Greece had guessed at the rhythmic 
motions of the planets and had fancied that through the still, 
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clear air the music of the spheres might almost be heard. And 
other investigators of the bewildering but bewitching phenom- 
ena of the heavens had nearly reached that conception of the 
planetary system which is now completely established by evi- 
dence and accepted by all thinking men. But the prevalent 
theory, which Copernicus overthrew, was that which made the 
earth the centre of the universe. It was over this that the azure 
vault was arched. It was for this that the shining constellations 
traced their glittering web on the midnight sky. It was for this 
that the moon poured from its silver horn a flood of soft but 
fateful light through all the firmament. It was for this that the 
sun itself came forth in its strength from the chambers of the 
east, pursued its appointed path across the heavens, and then 
went down beneath the western horizon. It was all a stupend- 
ous panorama, which rolled on in silence around the earth. 

We cannot wonder that men were startled when the priest 
of Frauenburg taught them that, instead of this, the earth was 
only one of a troop of planets revolving around a central sun. 
And we cannot doubt that he would himself have been amazed 
if he could have foreseen the astounding development which 
was to be given to his theory in the centuries which have passed 
since he died. We know not merely that the earth is but one 
of the system of planets to which it belongs, but that this sys- 
tem itself is only one of innumerable systems, which circle and 
shine in the unbounded realms of space. The human mind can 
form no adequate idea of their number, their vastness, their in- 
credible distance from each other, the incalculable velocity with 
which they move, the possibilities of life, like ours, or far tran- 
scending ours, which they contain. Such knowledge is indeed 
too wonderful for us; and yet forcing our minds to the largest 
conceptions, of which they are capable, and striving to embrace 
the universe in one comprehensive view, we see this planet 
which we inhabit, with all its wealth of life and thought, of hap- 
piness and of suffering, with the histories which have been 
enacted upon it, and the spiritual interests which are involved 
in its existence—we see it as one of the smaller orbs, spinning 
along its insignificant track among myriads of grander worlds, a 
mere point of light upon the darkness of the spaces, a mere 
speck amid the blaze of suns, 
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It sometimes seems as if a similar change were to be forced 
upon us by the discoveries of modern science in regard to the 
relative position of man. If it used to be supposed that the 
earth was the centre of the universe, it used to be thought that 
he was lord of the earth. If the heavenly spheres existed for 
it, it existed for him. He was the last and noblest product of 
the Creator’s skill and power. It was the very breath of the 
Almighty which gave him understanding, and he became a 
living soul because he was formed in the image of God. He 
was not only of the earth but adove it, and to him dominion 
over it was given. And it was not his true or only home. He 
was capable from the first of intercourse with God. The flam- 
ing walls of the material world could not imprison his soaring 
spirit. There was another realm, above that which is sensible, 
in which his mind could freely move. The physical organism 
with which he was endowed was given to him, but it was not he, 
himself. It was the finely furnished home in which for a time 
he was to dwell. It was a nicely adjusted instrument which for 
a time he was to use. But he was himself a spiritual being. 
His life was directly communicated to him by the Author of all 
life. His power of thought was imparted to him by the divine 
mind. And his moral nature, with its deeply seated sense of 
duty and of responsibility, answered, and was meant to answer, 
to the claims upon him of a personal and holy God. That God 
he knew, not by virtue of a gradual discovery, the result of a 
careful comparison of evidence, from the indications of His ex- 
istence in the physical world, but by the intuitions of his soul, 
in which the divine being was mirrored. And so he stood in a 
unique relation to God. He was distinguished by this from 
every other and lower order of the creation. He, and he only, 
by reason of his spiritual nature, was able to hold converse with 
that which is unseen. And over Aim the death of the body 
could have no power. It merely set him free from’ temporary 
and earthly limitations, and his spirit then passed forth to a 
larger and freer life. He was made only “a little lower than 
the angels,” and in his capacities of spiritual activity here, and 
of spiritual existence hereafter, he was truly akin to them. 

It was no wonder that God should reveal himself to such a 
being as this. No manifestation of the divine glory, no revela- 
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tion of the divine will was too august to be easily credible when 
this was understood to be the nature of man. If voices broke 
out of the silent sky; if luminous forms, with the majesty of 
heaven upon them, were seen walking on the earth; if the crags 
of the mountains reeled and rang, as He who rode on the wings 
of the wind came down to disclose his law to men; if the eager 
waters knew his name and stood still in prompt obedience to 
his power; if He shed a sudden illumination on the vision of 
his servant, so that he saw the skies above him bright with the 
presence of celestial hosts; if an overmastering influence from 
Him descended on the minds of chosen and holy men, so that 
they spoke, as the Spirit gave them utterance, the things whose 
full import they themselves did not know; if by aseries of pro- 
digies, surpassing all common experience, He revealed himself 
more and more clearly to mankind, there was nothing in it all 
to transcend our belief. For man was worthy of it. He was so 
obviously divine in his origin, he was elevated so far above the 
material world, whose uniform laws thus seemed suspended for 
his sake, it was so plainly and so supremely important that he 
should know God and should stand in right relations to Him, 
that a revelation was natural and no revelation could be too 
sublime. 

Nay, men were prepared, on this theory of their origin, to 
receive and to welcome a divine incarnation. Human nature 
was grand enough to be assumed by the Son of God himself. 
Grant the fact of sin, and the fact of redemption becomes intel- 
ligible. To restore man, who was made in the image of God, 
to the favor of God, to set him free from the bondage of evil 
and give to him again the sonship he had lost, to bring back his 
free immortal spirit into harmony with the divine order from 
which it had broken away and set it upon an endless career of 
happiness and of progress—for that august end, the sacrifice of 
which the Gospels tell was not too great. If it is true that he 
was made only “a little lower than the angels,” then we can 
believe in Bethlehem and Nazareth and Olivet. Then the 
transfiguration was not a vision or a legend, but a shining link, 
connecting the seen and the unseen worlds. Then the cross on 
Calvary becomes the sovereign, interpreting fact of history. 
The empty sepulchre is radiant with the light of an immortal, 
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triumphant hope. The parted clouds have never closed beneath 
the ascending Son of God, but the gates of Paradise are open 
still for the redeemed and purified human soul. There is noth- 
ing in the statements of fact which are made by the Christian 
religion which we may not instantly and gladly accept as reason- 
able and true, if we may still retain our belief in the spiritual 
and immortal nature of man. 

It was certainly an inspiring creed. It seemed to match 
that consciousness within us which declared that we were more 
and better than the world in which we live. It was pleasant, as 
it was natural, to us to think that we were not included among 
the forces of nature, but that we could observe them and reason 
soundly concerning them, as we could subdue them and compel 
them to serve us. It was pleasant to think that a man might 
speak of his body, as of something distinct from himself, which 
he could control, and of his soul, as containing his true person- 
ality whose behests the body was forced to obey. It was com- 
forting to believe that there were certain eternal truths which 
he could know, and certain unchangeable principles of morality 
which he could obey. It brought to him indeed a sense of re- 
sponsibility, but it brought, also, a sense of freedom and power 
to believe that his will was able to originate action, as his mind 
was able to originate thought. And the history of his achieve- 
ments on earth seemed to show that he was superior to the 
material universe and not merely a part of it. He had indeed 
often devastated and disgraced it by the unbridled fury of his 
animal passions. He had ravaged it with the temper of the 
tiger or the wolf. But he had also covered it with the monu- 
ments which told of his sentiments of pity and of worship. He 
seemed to have set an impassable barrier between himself and 
all lower forms even of living beings by his invention of lan- 
guage; and he would never have conceived it to be possible that 
there could be any genetic connection between the atoms of 
matter of which the mountains were built and the intelligence 
which reasoned in his philosophies or sang in his poetries, or 
the feelings of love or hope or joy or duty with which his soul 
was so deeply stirred. His own consciousness had seemed to 
teach him that God ad made him but “little lower than the 
angels,” and he had felt that the true destiny which was set 
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before him was a life of spiritual and immortal intercourse with 
God. 

But now the discoveries of modern science appear to have 
changed all this. We are told that it is not correct to say that 
God made man at all; that he was gradually evolved from an 
animal of a lower type and that from one of a type still lower ; 
that animal life is itself an evolution from vegetable life, and 
that organized existence is an outgrowth of crystallization. 
Back of this we are to recognize a process of chemical combina- 
tion, and, still further back, the lowest form of matter was sub- 
ject only to mechanical laws. There is nothing in the universe 
which was not contained, in its germ, in the fiery cloud, beyond 
which even in thought we cannot go. What we are wont to 
call spirit is only a refined form of matter; intelligence, emo- 
tion, will, are functions of the brain. The secrets of the soul 
are to be found in physiology, and consciousness itself is only 
“an expression of the molecular changes which take place in 
that nervous matter which is the organ of consciousness.” ’ 
And as life and thought have been evolved out of insensible and 
inanimate atoms, so the moral sense itself is ‘“ the consequence 
of a development in the slow course of ages out of pleasure 
and pain, out of benefits and injuries;” the convictions and 
feelings which are implied in it are due to the circumstances 
amid which it has grown up.’ The visions of Shakespeare, the 
scientific theories of Newton, the devout aspirations of Pascal, 
are alike the product of material organs responding to the touch 
of external impressions. Man was zot made “a little lower than 
the angels,” but he has been developed till he is a little higher 
than the brutes. He is what he is, and he does what he does, 
simply because the forces which are at work in nature have 
wrought him out as their final result. He is the most perfect 
machine which has yet been invented, but he has no affinities 
except with the lower orders of being out of which he has arisen. 
Religion is, therefore, only a phantom of his imagination, and 
immortality a dream. 


1 Hux ey, Lay Sermons, p. 138. 
2Cf. DimAN, Zhe Theistic Argument, pp. 223, 238.—PorRTER, Science and 
Sentiment, pp. 251-254. 
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This is a careful and, I think, a correct statement of the 
doctrine of evolution in its extreme form. It is held with vari- 
ous important modifications by large numbers of thoughtful and 
earnest men. We are taught that it is the established conclu- 
sion of science, and that he who denies it only shows therein 
his ignorance of facts and of laws which the best learning of the 
day has accepted as proved. It is easy to understand and to 
sympathize with the feeling of one who sees in such a system as 
this no room for any of those religious beliefs, with which it is 
so hard to part, and yet which no intelligent person could hold 
in the face of scientific reasoning which should prove them un- 
tenable. And this subject well deserves our attention at pres- 
ent because the honors which have so lately been paid in this 
city to the most distinguished representative of this school of 
thought have raised anew in many minds the question: Is the 
so-called philosophy of evolution to be regarded as being, as its 
advocates claim, the only system of belief which an enlightened 
man can now hold, and if so, what is to become of Christianity ? 
Never before has any such system so forced itself upon popular 
notice and so imperiously demanded universal acceptance. No 
man of our day who reads and thinks can fail to meet with it or 
can afford to ignore it. And it does not seem to me wise to 
say simply that it leaves no room for a divine revelation and a 
divine incarnation, and that, therefore, it is false. It is better to 
see if it really rests on a rational basis, or if with a name that 
represents an accepted truth it covers a mass of fatal error. 

And this may be said in the first place concerning it, that in 
so far as it is materialistic it is in utter and hopeless antagonism 
with all religion. If there is nothing in the universe but mat- 
ter, if life and thought and feeling and will have been evolved 
from that and are governed by its laws, then there is no God 
and there can be no revelation; there is no soul and there can 
be no future life. If the tendencies by which development has 
been guided, the tendency, for example, of every organism to 
adapt itself to its environment,—if these are self-acting tenden- 
cies of matter, then the case is closed. Ifthought is only the 
necessary result of a certain grouping of atoms in the brain, 
over which no intelligent mind presides, and which no personal 
will controls, then there can indeed be no religion. But then, 
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also, there can be no science; there is no such thing as knowl- 
edge ; the attainment of truth on any subject is forever impos- 
sible. Who shall say that the momentary sensation which I 
feel or the casual combination of molecules which constitutes 
my present thought gives me any correct impression of the ex- 
ternal world; or that of two contradictory impressions one is 
any more likely to be true than the other? If knowledge is 
only a series of nervous shocks, what reason is there for suppos- 
ing that one man’s shocks are any better than another’s? If 
the axioms of the new philosophy are mere physiological prod- 
ucts, they may possess a certain value for the brain that pro- 
duced them, but they have no authority for you and me.’ 
There are then no eternal principles of anything, attainable by 
the human mind, and all the knowledge which is possible for 
man is represented by the formula, “It strikes me so.” It may 
strike another man differently, and he is just as likely as you to 
be right. There is no more truth in a scientific theorem than 
in the explosion of a sky-rocket, in a prayer or a hymn than in 
the babbling of a brook. Matter has assumed in the one a 
finer form and expressed itself in a subtler way than in the 
other, but both alike are the working out of unconscious and 
unintelligent forces, and we cannot rely upon them as proving 
anything whatever. 

We need have no fear then of any philosophy which, on such 
a theory as this, seems to overturn religion, for it leaves no 
ground on which itself can stand. If the universe is evolved 
from matter, by a force inherent in matter, no man could by 
any possibility know it, any more than a diamond can know 
that it has been formed by a process of crystallization from the 
chemical elements which are found in the coal. 

And here is the radical and fatal vice of the system which 
at the present moment holds so prominent a place in public 
attention. It speaks of laws and of tendencies and of princi- 
ples as if they were energies; and energies not imparted to 


1 “Tf the man of the present aeon, as the philosophy of Spencer explains, is 
warranted in trusting the axioms of evolution and the persistence of force, then 
these axioms are something higher and more authoritative than physiological 
products,”—PorTER, Science and Sentiment, p. 65. 
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matter from without, but belonging eternally to matter itself; 
and precisely so far as it does this, it lays itself open to the 
charge, not only of subverting religion and leading to atheism, 
but of sweeping away the very foundations on which all human 
knowledge is built. 

It is in order to escape this conclusion that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer maintains that we are compelled to recognize an in- 
finite energy outside of and above the material universe. He 
finds, indeed, very little for it to do, and yet it exists and has 
always existed. We not only may recognize it but we must 
recognize it. Why? Because the conviction of it is ineradi- 
cably fixed in the constitution of our minds, because we have 
(in his own words) “the inexpugnable consciousness” of it. 
But now to grant that—and he not only grants it, but insists 
upon it—is to grant everything that a believer in God can 
ask. 

In the first place, it reinstates faith as a sound principle of 
thought. The Spencerian philosophy issues in an act of faith. 
We are told that we can know nothing of the nature of this 
infinite energy, we cannot subject it to any methods of scien- 
tific investigation, and yet we must believe in it, because we 
must believe in it. No Christian thinker has ever taken a 
bolder stand than this, when he has maintained that a belief in 
a personal God is intuitive in the human soul. 

But now we are taught that this infinite energy, in wich 
we cannot help believing, and which is presented to us as the 
object not simply of faith, but of worship,’ is not only un- 
known to us but can never be known. Its very name is “‘ The 
Unknowable.” And yet in the very terms in which this state- 
ment is made, it is implied that we do know that it exists, we 
know that it is an energy, we know that it is an infinite energy. 
That is something to start with. 

But we may know more than this. Every theory of devel- 
opment recognizes certain tendencies by which the process has 


1“ The conclusion [that such a power exists while its nature transcends intui 
tion and is beyond imagination] satisfying, as it does, the demands of the most 
vigorous logic at the same time that it gives the religious sentiment the widest possi- 
ble sphere of action, is the conclusion we are bound to accept without reserve or 
qualification.” —SpENCcER, First Principles, p. 108. 
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been conducted—the tendency to proceed from simpler to more 
complicated forms, from lower to higher types, the tendency of 
the organism to adapt itself to its surroundings. But where 
did matter get these tendencies? If you say that they are in- 
herent in it, you must accept all the consequences of material- 
ism. But if they are not inherent in matter, then they were 
imparted to it by the energy that is above it. And if so, they 
reveal to us something of the nature of that energy. By the 
study of them we may rise to some knowledge of that; we are 
not shut up to ignorance of it. Ifan uninterrupted process of 
development be admitted (it is not yet proved, it is at best a 
hypothesis, but let it, for the sake of the argument, be admit- 
ted), there is a point where inanimate matter breaks into life, 
and the interval is immense between the most perfect crystal 
and the lowest living thing. There isa point at which vegetable 
life passes into animal life, though we may not be able with our 
coarse instruments to draw the boundary line between them, 
and new sets of capacities begin to be unfolded. There isa 
point at which intelligence appears, with its wonderful powers 
of memory and of reason, of feeling and of speech, and in some 
way man becomes a living soul, with his moral sentiments and 
his great aspirations. Now does all this tell us nothing con- 
cerning the infinite energy by which it has been wrought? It 
may be vastly grander than anything which it has caused, but 
it is certainly not inferior to that which it has itself produced. 
If it is the cause of life and thought and conscience, we surely 
know something about it. 

But now we may safely proceed much further than this on the 
bridge which Mr. Spencer has built, though he does not cross it 
himself, between the seen and the unseen. Grant the existence 
of an ultimate energy, to the knowledge of which we cannot 
attain with our present powers of thought. It is impossible for 
a consistent Spencerian, if there is such a man, to prove that 
this energy is not mind. If mind is only a phase of matter, 
there can of course be no mind beyond the limits of the mate- 
rial universe. But however intelligence may be, here on earth, 
bound up with the physical organs in which it resides, there is, 
by the admission of the most distinguished adherents of this 
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system, an “impassable chasm” between matter and mind.’ If 
we can know nothing concerning the nature of the ultimate 
energy, we cannot say that is not intelligence. We have no 
right to assert that it is not a personal being, in every impor- 
tant respect analogous to ourselves. We may not be able to 
prove that it zs so, but by the supposition that we can know 
nothing about it, we are forever precluded from declaring that 
it is not. A system which admits such an energy at all cannot 
convict me of error, if I say that it is a personal God. 

Nor can it consistently deny the possibility that what it calls 
the infinite and ultimate energy may reveal itself in its true 
character to the human mind. If it has communicated to mat- 
ter the properties and the tendencies which that exhibits, if it has 
added one by one to inert and unconscious atoms the capacities 
of movement and life, of thought and feeling, it has already in 
these revealed itself in part. And who shall say that & may 
not reveal itself more plainly in a conception of itself, which 
man might alone be unable to form, but which is from above 
imparted to his mind? Certainly not a consistent thinker who 
maintains concerning it that we cannot know what it can do or 
what it cannot do. Do you say that the sum of all energy in 
the universe remains always the same, and that ¢zs implies the 
imparting of new energies to it? It does not, if the universe 
includes the action of that power, which is manifested in all its 
life. The imparting to it from without of a new principle or a 
new idea no more disturbs its balanced movement, than the 
falling to the earth of a meteoric stone disturbs the rhythmic 
swing of the planet. You had noreason to expect it, but when it 
comes, there it is, and you cannot deny it. And so of a revela- 
tion of God to the human soul; if you admit the existence of a 
personal God, (and you, at least, with your unknowable energy, 
cannot deny it), you must admit that such a revelation is possi- 
ble, and that whatever appears to be such a revelation must be 
tested like any other apparent fact. 

The final term of my argument is here. There is nothing in 
a theory of development which is not materialistic—a theory 
which recognizes the existence of a Supreme Power above 


ITYNDALL, Address at Norwich. 
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nature and active in it, which has produced the transformations 
which the universe exhibits and in these has revealed some- 
thing of its own nature—there is nothing in such a theory 
which excludes the possibility of a divine incarnation. The 
power which can disclose itself to the mind of man as a per- 
sonal, intelligent, moral being (if that is what it is), infinite in 
might and everywhere present, can reveal itself zz any other 
way. God, who has spoken to the human mind in the amazing 
processes of nature, which manifest his mighty and wise activi- 
ty, who spoke to the fathers by the lips of the prophets, to whose 
illumined vision He discovered the secrets of his will—He can 
—who shall deny it? what shall prevent it?—He can speak 
more clearly still through One, in whom He is personally pres- 
ent in the flesh. The incarnation is impossible only if there is 
no God, or if there is no human nature in which the eternal 
spirit can be enshrined. There zs a God—the universe pro- 
claims it, the soul of man knows it, every philosophy, which can 
stand for an instant, admits it. And there zs a human nature, 
which is not a mere evolution from matter, but into which at 
some time and in some way there has been breathed the breath 
of a spiritual life. It is a nature whose affinities are with God 
from whom it came. It doesnot greatly concern us to know how 
man was made, whether by a single creative act or by a process 
of gradual development, if we hold fast these two essential 
facts, that zt was God who made him and that there ts in him an 
immaterial spirit. And no discoveries or philosophies have dis- 
turbed these fundamental truths. The theory of development 
is still, as I said, an unproved hypothesis, even as applied to the 
organic world, though it affords an explanation of so many 
phenomena that it is now generally accepted, in this depart- 
ment of research, as probably true. It is hardly more than a 
bold conjecture to see in it the method by which the whole 
work of creation has been wrought, by which the drifting fire- 
mist has cooled and hardened into the planets. But if even 
this generalization can be established by convincing evidence, 
we need not fear to accept it. What we cannot accept is, not 
the process itself as a fact, but the attempt to explain it as the 
product of blind, unintelligent forces. At every step of the 
stupendous series of changes, from the ultimate atom to the 
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perfect man, we must recognize the presence of an infinite in- 
telligence and confess the power of an almighty Hand.’ 

We may still repeat, then, the words of the Psalmist. Nay, 
they have for us, with the knowledge we have gained of the 
works and ways of God—they have for us a deeper meaning 
than they had for him. In reply to the question, which every 
age has been asking, which our age is asking with more pas- 
sionate curiosity than any other—the great question “ What is 
man ?”’ we may answer: He is the creature and child of God. 
endowed with a spiritual nature and lord of the world in which 
he is placed. God made him, and made him only “a little 
lower than the angels.’ However he was wrought by the 
divine power, that fashioned him in secret, in the lowest parts 
of the earth, that is what he 7s to-day, that is what he has deen 
since the earliest moment to which he can trace back his unfold- 
ing history. He is “a being of large discourse, looking before 
and after.” He has conquered the forces which in their cease- 
less play have built the home in which he dwells and woven the 
more than royal drapery which his regal spirit wears. Before 
his thought the horizons lift and other worlds, spiritual and 
celestial, “swim into his ken.” The barred and sombre gates 
of the eternities open to his aspiring soul, and he walks the 
sapphire pavement with an assured, triumphant step. The 
“light that never was” on earth, till it shone from the throne of 
God on his illuminated spirit, is still upon his brow, and he 
wears the consciousness of immortality like a coronet of stars. 
He needs a divine revelation and is capable of receiving it. He 
needs an atonement for his sin and is able to accept it. The 
earth is too narrow and gross and transient to be his fitting and 
finalhome. And it is not a thought too great for his mind to 
conceive, it is not a fact too stupendous for his heart to wel- 
come, that God who made him what he is, who has crowned 
him with such glory and honor, should give to his nature its 
final consecration, by manifesting in it His own majesty and 
grace. It is not incredible that he who is already but “a little 


1“ The consistent theist will always occupy an impregnable position in main- 
taining that the cntire series, in each and every one of its incidents, is an im- 
mediate manifestation of the creative action of God.” —FIskE, Darwinism, p. 7, 
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lower than the angels” should be raised at last to the right hand 
of God. 

Let us, then, thank Him for what we are. Reasonable, con- 
scious, free, immortal, let no man take from our souls their 
crown! Let no self-contradicting subtleties of philosophy con- 
fuse us into consenting to theories which, in exiling God from 
the universe, lead to the inevitable degradation of man. Let 
us not make haste, under the tyranny of a fashion which pre- 
vails for a moment in the world of thought, to give up our be- 
lief in those eternal principles on which knowledge and faith 
alike are based, and which a true philosophy can never yield. 
* Let us stand, rather, amid the rush of speculation, and thank 
God that we are men; not fortuitous combinations of unintelli- 
gent atoms, which have whirled themselves into life and con- 
sciousness, and will soon whirl themselves into something else, 
but beings of spiritual mould and celestial temper, true sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty! 

Let us thank Him for what we may yet become. Whether or 
not there has been development in the past, there is certainly 
to be development in the future. If we know what we noware, 
it doth not even yet appear what we shall be. But we know 
that there are before us possibilities of immortal progress; a 
knowledge compared with which our present knowledge is as 
ignorance itself; a happiness compared with which all earthly 
joy fades out of sight; a purity on which no stain is left; a 
peace from which the trace of earthly conflict has forever passed 
away ; a career in which the grandest activities are blended with 
the sweetest rest. All ¢hat may be ours, in the ages to come, if 
our souls are brought into harmony with God. All ‘hat is, in 
its dawning experience, already theirs, who have passed from 
our sight to the realms above. Let us thank God for the 
glories on which they have entered! Let us thank Him that 
the same imperishable inheritance awaits us by and by! 

And let us thank Him, lastly and above all else, for the 
revelation which He has actually made. It is not a possibility 
only: it isa fact. And it is the source of all our knowledge of 
things transcending sense. It is the unfolding of the mystery 
of life here and hereafter. It is the illumination of thought, it 
is the inspiration of conduct, it is the sure and steadfast basis 
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of hope. The light of the knowledge of the glory of God has. 
risen upon us in the face of Jesus Christ. For that light, above 
all brightness of human reason, let us praise Him to-day, with 
grateful hearts! In that light, shining upon us from the man- 
ger at Bethlehem, from the cross at Calvary, from the empty 
and radiant tomb, let us walk with patient steps, with expectant 
spirits, till by and by all earthly shadows shall melt away, the 
gates of pearl shall open to us, and we shall ascend to the 
fellowship of the angels, to the vision and joy of the Lord! 








ARTICLE V. 


MIND AND MATTER: THEIR ULTIMATE 
REFERENCE. 
[Delivered before The Institute of Christian Philosophy, July 24th, 1882. ] 


By JouHN Bascom, D.D., LL.D., 


President of the University of Wisconsin. 


N our previous lecture we spoke of the starting-points of 
thought, and came to the conclusion that we must be con- 
tent to accept the differences which offer themselves as first 
terms in our experience, more especially those between matter 
and mind, as primary conditions of knowledge. We endeavored 
to show that any effort to abolish them was made at the ex- 
pense of knowledge itself. We have now to speak of the issue 
of the comprehending process. While this process accepts mat- 
ter and mind as ultimate terms within our own experience, How 
must it suppose them to be related beyond that experience? 
Matter and mind, What is their ultimate relation,—their final 
reference ? 

A common way of obtaining the unity of which the mind is 
in search, is by abolishing the differences which interfere with 
it, and, either regarding all things as material in their ultimate 
character, or all things as mental. This solution gives us materi- 
alism on the one side, or idealism on the other. Each attains to 
a fictitious harmony by setting aside the terms of diversity with 
which the movement opened. By materialism we lose mental 
processes in their essential characteristics as we know them in 
experience; and by idealism we lose physical forces in their 
appropriate laws of causation. We pass both of these methods 
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without farther comment, except to draw attention to the mixed 
forms under which they appear. The affirmation in the materi- 
alistic direction may be that one substantial form of being, that 
of matter, is the source of all phenomena; or, it may be that one 
law, that of causation, whose peculiar field is the material world, 
is the law of all phenomena, both physical and spiritual. This 
last theory may refuse to accept the term materialism, since the 
identification is on the side of law and not of substance. Yet 
the practical results are much the same. By far the most im- 
portant question in phenomena pertains to the laws which 
govern them, not to the ultimate nature of substances. Ideal- 
ism, on the other hand, may unfold all things from the mind, 
before the mind, by laws of mind; or, it may transfer the powers 
of mind to matter, and, making matter the seat of mental quali- 
ties, paraphrase the evolution of physical facts in language and 
under conceptions which properly pertain to the intellect only. 
The essential point in every solution is the degree in which it 
saves both sets of laws, and so recognizes the present duality of 
things. 

Another solution of the universe is to regard the present 
duality of matter and mind as eternal: matter is eternal and 
mind is eternal, and they have ever been in such interaction as 
we nowsee them to be. This theory isverysimple. It extends 
indefinitely backward the facts before us. It would be nothing 
more than such an extension did it not often involve theism, 
and with this idea it is called upon to explain the changing rela- 
tions of matter and God as we go backward in evolution. Plato 
regarded matter as eternal, and as bringing ugly limitations to 
the Divine Reason, and putting grave obstacles in his path. 
This has been a very common conception, and received its 
clearest statement in Manicheism. In this theory, we have not 
only dualism but antagonism, settled conflict between matter 
and mind, the evil, unpliant conditions and the plastic powers 
which are at work upon them. Early Christianity was tinctured 
with this opinion. Some theists even now see no difficulty in 
accepting the eternity of matter. This conclusion seems to 
arise from the want of a clear conception. If matter is conceded 
as eternal, it is conceded in its present energies or properties, 
which make it to be what it is. But matter being granted in its 
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present properties, forces and proportions, the physical universe 
is provided for in its entire constructive work. There is nothing 
which requires the presence of God; or, if we assume that pres- 
ence, there are no facts that we can refer to it. The universe is 
not put together like a house, it grows together like a plant; 
and if weconcede matter in its respective properties as con- 
structive material, and in its forces and laws as constructive 
energies, we have nothing left for mind to do. The physi- 
cal universe must either include the divine thought centrally, 
or exclude it wholly. The relation of God to matter cannot be 
that of man to matter. Man operates on it mechanically, is ex- 
terior to it, and secures only a few changes on its surface. No 
amount of human work could in the least alter the framework 
of the universe. We cannot reduce God to an activity of this 
order and retain the conception; jirst, because there are no evi- 
dences, as there should be, of such external operation ; and, 
second, if there were, they would be quite trifling, and leave the 
universe in its majesty and might unexplained. 

We do not avoid this difficulty by saying, that God sustains 
and guides physical forces. This is trying to cut a simple action 
in two, that we may give a half and keep ahalf. Physical forces 
need no support and no direction: as forces they have in them- 
selves both the one and the other. If material forces are not 
an immediate putting forth of divine powers, then these powers 
have no field in connection with these forces, unless it be the 
limited one which falls to man of external and mechanical modi- 
fication. God must be omnipresent and omnipotent, or his at- 
tributes and offices rapidly fall off. An eternal parallelism of 
matter and mind is, under the interpretation of human experi- 
ence, the triumph of matter. Matter gives at each step ines- 
capable conditions to mind. The finiteness of the human mind 
lies most obviously in its relation to matter, whose forces and 
laws it cannot alter, and can only partially control. Any unrea- 
son which should be found in this view in matter would be 
irremediable, as mind could never eliminate it, but must work 
round it or encyst it as a disturbing term in the midst of its living 
processes. Any reason, that is expression of reason, which 
there is in matter—and the great bulk of the reason of the uni- 
verse is there—would remain unexplained. It must at once be 
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conceded that matter as eternal includes, aside from mind, won- 
derful terms of rational construction, and therefore that rational 
construction is no longer to be referred exclusively to personal 
reason. In other words, that the identification in our experi- 
ence of reason and personality is a false one. But if it be false, 
the foundations of theism are lost, and the eternity of mind in 
its personal form is lost. The impersonal reason which is 
lodged in matter will serve every constructive purpose prior to 
the appearance of life; and when life appears, as we would have, 
on this supposition, no prior personal reason, we must needs 
receive under the action of impersonal reason this new term, 
like a chicken covered by the wing of the old bird, and so in 
succession regard each later manifestation, man included, asa 
higher form of the impersonal intelligence which has all along 
been present in the physical world. If we hitch together matter 
and mind as one team to draw the world, matter will out-pull 
mind, and quickly throw it aside altogether. Why? First, be- 
cause in the relations in which we know matter and mind, mind 
is incipient and weak; and, second, because matter as already 
full of the inner reason that builds the universe, is much the 
larger element of the two when simply confronted with mind as 
impersonated in man. If we strip God of those attributes which 
are expressed in matter, we have so robbed the conception, that 
we cannot sufficiently rehabilitate it with the personal qualities 
we find in man. Or, again, in granting reason in matter, we 
have broken down the fundamental division between matter and 
mind; and this first onslaught is followed by a second and 
third, till the spiritual camp is broken up. 

Theism, a personal and eternal Reason, from which both 
matter and mind in their phenomenal forms proceed, is, we 
think, the only rational solution of the universe. Welook upon 
matter as immediately the action of God as any action of his 
whatever. Matter manifests itself to us as living energy, wisely 
directed. The direction is involved in the energy, and the en- 
ergy makes real the direction. Both are from God, or neither 
is from God. Both are here and now from Him, for both are 
freshly operative here and now. If these two can be without 
Him one instant, they can be without Him all instants. The 
omnipresence of God has no other expression. The universe is 
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not the body of God, forthat isa crass, anthropomorphic figure, 
but it is the immediate form and expression of his thought and 
will. His counsels unfold as it unfolds, and the completion of 
his workis its completion. The distinction of the natural and the 
supernatural is universal, and universally they blend with each 
other as the inseparable parts of one thing. Of this connection, 
the body of man is the best expression. Physical forces and 
mental powers combine, without the destruction of either, in 
one composite and visible result. The sensitive element in this 
result, which we call conduct, does not exhaust conduct. It 
still has its spiritual impulses. Nor do those spiritual impulses 
express themselves otherwise than by and with these sensitive 
forces. We never get farther in this analysis, than to return 
to the rational synthesis of form and spirit. We stand be- 
fore a statue. Its sensible qualities by themselves are not the 
work of art, nor the spiritual qualities by themselves. The two 
exist by and in each other, and must both be apprehended as 
the condition of the ultimate impression. The material universe 
enshrines the Divine Reason, and the Divine Reason sustains 
the material universe. This is where Reason, in its immediate, 
special products, abides. This is the conduct which is divine: 
this is the thought which is referable to infinite wisdom. 
Nature, as we know it, is simply the partial expression of the 
Supernatural as we believe in it. By a comprehensive act of 
reason, we bring forward reason, the Infinite Reason, to ration- 
ally expound the manifest products of reason. 

What are the objections to this view? They are found in 
the nature of matter. It does not offer the phenomena of mind. 
It seems, as we have put it, in our experience forever antitheti- 
cal to mind. Before we enter on any ultimate reference of the 
terms of our human experience, we must clearly recognize the 
fact, that experience as a whole cannot be explained from within 
experience itself. The very problem involves, a partial trans- 
cending of experience, a partial oversight of experience, a 
bringing to it from without of new conceptions that we may, if 
possible, have some notion of its external as well as of its internal 
relations. We may or we may not succeed in this effort; but 
this much we clearly see, that a simple extension of the relations 
and ideas that prevail within experience cannot expound expe- 
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rience itself. While we may not contradict anything in experi- 
ence by our exposition of it, we must expand the conceptions 
which are to do this work of explanation beyond what we see 
and feel day by day, or we must let exposition alone. We can- 
not make the infinite out of the finite, God out of man. When 
we transcend experience, we do transcend it, and that must be 
allowed, otherwise let us tarry at home. Many accept this 
alternative and say, ‘ Reason is a product purely of experience 
and must abide within experience. It is absurd for us to try to 
transcend experience, that is, to expound experience as a whole, 
We tarry by our stuff and stay at home in our own thoughts.’ 
The great trouble is, they do not stay at home. They pro- 
nounce on the possible and impossible in this region of thought 
which is itself going abroad. Nor will they stop with this dis- 
claimer. In some unguarded moment they proceed to make 
other denials and affirmations which open the doors and let in 
all the winds of heaven. We are not bolder than they, we are 
only more conscious of what we do. We do believe that reason 
can ask and answer questions that transcend experience and so 
interpret experience. Expansion is of the very nature of reason, 
and each step of expansion introduces new terms of expansion. 

The first objection to an ultimate reference of matter to 
mind, arising from the nature of matter, is that ‘Matter cannot 
be touched, that is, modified, by mind in its properties and 
forces within experience: we transcend experience, therefore, 
when we suppose mind to underlie and sustain physical quali- 
ties.’ We do transcend experience undoubtedly ; but as already 
seen, we must transcend experience in its interpretation. We 
must either content ourselves with what we have, and refuse to 
put ultimate questions, or we must grant at the same time that 
we ask them the conditions necessary for answering them. Nor 
need we be so scrupulous at this point. Empirical reasoning is 
always overpassing empirical premises. Indeed, it would sub- 
serve none of the purposes of reasoning if it did not. We need 
not reason concerning what we see. Every conclusion in expe- 
rience transcends experience. 

Some exceedingly absurd objections, narrowly based on ex- 
perience, have been raised against the being of God. The brain 
of God has been asked for, as if a brain were an eternal and neces- 
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sary medium of communication between mind and matter. 
Even so acute a writer as Martineau seems ready to concede 
some significance to this search. We might almost as well ask, 
Where is the derrick with which Mont Blanc was lifted into 
position? Plainly, the brain of man is incident to his finite 
powers. It is at once a concession of power to him and the 
limit of that power. There could be no more certain mark of 
finiteness in power and of limitation in time than the possession 
of abrain. Life, physical life, of which the highest expression 
is that found in connection with the brain of man, is the one 
intermediate term by which matter and mind, within the range 
of experience, are brought together, and made mutually inter- 
active. Life unites the two in an inscrutable way, both in its 
own action, and as a medium to these distinct energies in refer- 
ence to each other. Life is allied to physical forces, in that it 
has a definite, local field of operation. Its work is present in 
space and is open to observation. Life is allied to mind, in that 
its work is of a supervisory order; in that it uses forces which 
are not its own; in that it at no time manifests itself as a force; 
and in that it is not strictly subject to the laws of causation. 
The plastic powers which we term ‘lives,’ come under laws of 
their own, those of inheritance; and lives come into being with 
no known abstraction of force from physical forces; and lives 
perish with no known restitution of force to the sum of physical 
forces. 

This very inscrutable third term, life, lies as a mean between 
matter and mind. It works on both; both work on it; both 
work on each other by it. In doing this, life gives the condi- 
tions of power to mind, and sets limits to that power. We are 
not competent to say beforehand how finiteness would show its 
limitations. We are competent to say, after they once appear 
in experience, where they are to be found. Empirically, the 
conditions for the existence and action of mind have been: 
first, a material world which should be its arena; second, an or- 
ganic, living world which should put mind in connection with the 
physical world, and define its powers over it. 

From the nature of the case, this cannot be the relation of 
the Supreme Mind to the world. The notion of supremacy is 
at once banished by it. The Infinite Mind in some important 
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way transcends the finite. If we admit the possibility of Infi- 
nite Reason we must admit also this point of transition, and 
should not carp at it when it actually occurs. It is not only 
rational that the Infinite should stand on terms with matter 
which transcend the experience of a finite person, it plainly 
must do so. 

If, therefore, there is no sound reason which can be given 
why mind may not directly disclose its action in what we know 
as material forces, the antecedent necessity of the case, which 
we have now given, justifies the opinion, that mind, if it is Infi- 
nite, underlies both mind and matter, and reveals itself in them 
both. 

The mystery involved is no objection. It is not a particle 
greater than that, nor even other in kind than that, which 
attends on the action of the human mind on matter through 
the mediation of the body. The facts are in themselves of 
much the same order. They differ in method only, and method 
we cannot pronounce upon, as we do not understand it in either 
case. That a human spirit touches physical forces, and sets 
them in action under limitation, is as inscrutable and ultimate a 
fact, as that God sets them in action without limitation. We 
return, then, to the inquiry, Whether the qualities of matter are 
such as to allow this reference ? 

The fixedness of physical forces constitutes one objection to 
their direct origin in mind. The action of mind, as in a logical 
process, may be definite and fixed. Mind is not necessarily 
fickle and fluctuating. When reasons stand firm, Reason may 
stand firm also. All the reasons which render it fit that physi- 
cal laws should be settled and final would be operative in Rea- 
son and through Reason to maintain them in that form. 

Again, it may be objected that, as we have urged, ‘ Matter 
and mind are separated by the whole diameter of being, and 
that the two cannot, therefore, meet in mind.’ This is an argu- 
ment of words addressed to our ignorance. We do find the 
two in our experience thus antithetical, and it is necessary for 
the comprehension of that experience to maintain these its two 
poles. Beyond that experience—and the question now before 
us lies beyond it—experience can affirm no such antithesis. 
Indeed, within experience this antithesis is significant, not as 
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one of independence but of dependence. Difference is main- 
tained only as giving the conditions of agreement. Matter is 
what it is and mind is what it is, that the interaction of the two 
may be made conspicuous. If experience shows anything, it 
shows that the repellent qualities between matter and mind are 
like those between two electric poles,—one of immediate and 
constant interaction, and one even of so close an order that the 
very presence of either pole is conditioned on that of the other 
All that we affirm is that the positive and primary pole is mind 
not matter, and that from this centre the antithesis is set up. 
Nor can the materialist properly object to this view, for materi- 
alism is a like affirmation made on the side of matter. 

Or, once more, it may be objected to this ultimate reference 
of matter to mind that, ‘ We findall the terms of thought in mat. 
ter, and have no occasion to make any other reference of them 
than to matter.’ According to this view, matter has among its 
primitive endowments orderly combinations and wisely acting 
forces. This assertion prejudges the whole question between 
the advocates of material laws as the germ of the world, and 
those who would include these physical laws under the higher 
laws of mind. The question pertains to the final or primitive 
endowments of matter and mind respectively. Our means 
of answering it is an interpretation of primitive endowments 
by a careful study within experience of the present rela- 
tion of matter and mind respectively, and this we find to be, 
that matter as matter, aside from primitive structure, is indiffer- 
ent to ideas; that mind as mind is busy with ideas; that the 
province of matter is to offer itself as material to mind; that 
the province of mind is to use matter for its own ends. This is 
what is shown within experience as to the relation of matter and 
mind to thought: the one is destitute of it, the other is its very 
seat. With this deep-rooted fact of experience, we come to the 
relation of the two terms beyond experience. We are thus led 
to say that the constructive laws which we find in the material 
world are the product of mind. If we assume them to belong 
to matter as matter, then the primitive endowments of matter 
are quite diverse from anything indicated by its present be- 
havior. If the primitive endowment of matter by mind is put 
to the credit of matter not mind, then it becomes impossible 
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certainly to prove the predominance of mind, since every mani- 
festation of mind is referred, not to it, but to some physical 
agent. Such an interpretation of what lies beyond our experi- 
ence, to wit, ultimate endowment, is in complete contradic- 
tion of what lies within our experience, to wit, present action. 
That is to say, we refuse to judge the connection of the two 
terms, matter and mind, beyond experience by their connection 
within experience ; but make the distant and unknown relation 
the exact reverse of the near and the known relation. 

The half-way work which this involves is seen in the case of 
final causes. Final causes are denied in the physical world, or 
pushed into the background, because they smack too strongly of 
mind. Yet the world is full of definite, desirable ends attained 
by direct, wise means, and these facts looked at by reason in 
one direction are efficient causes, and in another direction are 
equally final causes, whether we choose to acknowledge them as 
such or not. Action that is directed toward an end and leads 
straight to it, discloses that end as a final end, with as much 
certainty as effects which follow directly from causes disclose to 
us these causes. An avenue which terminates in a great city, 
opens up a vista toward it. The empiricist tries to maintain a 
vocabulary in which highways are spoken of as coming from 
this place and coming from that place, but as going nowhere. 
A road that goes nowhere is even of less interest than one which 
comes from nowhere. The two ideas are inseparable. The 
coming and the going must both be significant, or neither is 
significant. If nothing in particular comes of efficient causes, 
the causes are of no interest. A highway no more surely lies 
between two places, each important, than does the highway of 
thought between apt means and valuable ends, valuable ends 
and apt means, final causes and efficient causes. The denial of 
final causes in the world arose from an inconsistent timidity in 
making a complete transfer of the qualities of mind to matter. 
Let us now look at this ultimate unity of the universe in Rea- 
son on the positive side. 

Matter, as a perfectly fixed product, can neither be infinite 
nor eternal. Mind may be both. Mind may thus become an 
ultimate idea, while matter cannot. Each thing, each force is 
definite; all things, all forces are, therefore, definite. The 
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aggregate of forces, or the physical universe, is definite or finite, 
not infinite. The powers of mind are indefinite; and in action 
they pass from the indefinite to the definite, from the potential 
to the actual. Potentiality may be infinite, and so may mind, 
the seat of it. Nor can matter be eternal. Matter exists in 
constant flux, a flux that includes constant expenditure. As 
evolution implies, the movement lies between two points; the 
point of unstable, and the point of stable equilibrium. The 
movement cannot start except from the one condition: it 
cannot fail to terminate except in the other condition. A 
clock wound up is the image. All movement in the physical 
world exhausts the conditions of movement. There is neither 
in its parts, nor in it as a whole, the condition of per- 
petual motion. The element of waste cannot be eliminated: 
or if it can, we are so ignorant of the method that we 
cannot assert it. Hence, serially and collectively all is tem- 
poral in the universe. It has had a beginning and looks to an 
end. Evolution in the universe is as finite a process as growth 
in a tree. 

The law of mind is different. Mind is not exhausted by its 
own action. It gets to itself by action forever new terms of 
action. The completion of one idea, or one inquiry, or one 
purpose, with mind is noconsumption of the power required for 
another idea, inquiry or purpose. The unmeasured universe as 
it now stands, may be only one idea, one disclosure, one purpose 
in the action of the Supreme Reason. The rounding up of one 
conception is not the exhaustion of the mind to which it 
belongs. 

The pervasive order and beauty of the world disclose mind, 
if anything is capable of doing it. To this order and beauty 
evolution cannot help us, since it is the very gist of the inquiry, 
How is such a magnificent evolution instituted and carried on- 
ward? Evolution answers the problem of the universe as a 
whoie, exactly as a denial by Huxley of life answers the prob- 
lem of life. We are wonderfully struck with living things: they 
seem to us the most marvellous things the world holds. We ask 
what this life is? these lives are? We are told they are nothing, 
absolutely nothing; and that there is in the most exquisite 
living thing nothing more than is found elsewhere in the world. 
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To be sure, these forces are strangely grouped, but grouping is 
nothing: you are not to perplex yourself about grouping. 
After such an explanation, we are prepared to abandon thought 
as the most unsatisfactory and illusory of processes. 

Evolution is an answer of the same order. It is another 
case of grouping—grouping in time and grouping in space till 
the universe stands forth, a group whose extent and magnifi- 
cence overpower the thoughts of men in their too tardy and 
feeble action. But being only an example of grouping, an ex- 
ample of what we are wont to refer to creative thought, it is 
said to call, as a whole, for no explanation beyond an inquiry 
into the make-up of its parts. 

Nor can chance lend us any assistance in our search for the 
fountain of wisdom, out of which flows the wisdom of the 
world. The construction of the world is often conceived as if 
it admitted in its parts an accumulation of happy accidents. 
The long periods of time in which this work of creation has 
been in progress, it is thought, gives ample opportunity for the 
obscuration and obliteration of unfortunate results, and for 
bringing together and combining fortunate ones. We have the 
image of dice that we often throw, and so reach in one cast or 
another surprising results. This view is quite inadmissible. 
The causes at work in the world are all fixed and serial. Acci- 
dents find no admission into their results. There is no return 
of these causes to any former position as of dice toa box. The 
image should rather be of type cast once for all down a steep 
incline and gathering as they fall with ever increasing intelligi- 
bility into fixed relations of thought. The accidents, so-called, 
and the well-ordered events lie in one series, and mutually con- 
trol each other. There is no detaching of anything from any- 
thing else so that an experiment may be tried and indefinitely 
repeated. This very conception involves, as in the throws of 
the dice, a special order of intervention. The results of the 
world, whatever they are, are causally contained in all previous 
results to the very beginning, and what we choose to term acci- 
dents have been essential steps in the movement by which the 
clearest terms in creation have been reached. This explanation 
of chance is plainly an abortive effort of reason to set itself 
aside; is merely a failure in hasty suicide. No causes and no 
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effects can wander away from the one stream of creation that 
embraces them all, nor play in it any other than a fixed part 
involved in every other part. The Divinity of chance and 
lucky accident can, least of all, be invoked in a scientific cosmog- 
ony. The great weakness of the doctrine of natural selection 
is, that it fails to explain the grounds of varieties, and assumes 
them as accidental changes liable to occur in all directions. 
Here is a wavering of the vision in looking at too fine a point, 
and so an inability to put the thread in the eye of the needle. 
Every variation has specific reasons in previous conditions, and 
gives specific conditions to subsequent variations. The varia- 
tions, if there are such, that are unfortunate, do not fail of their 
full causal effects backward and forward, in conjunction with 
variations, if there are such, that are fortunate. The fortunate 
and the unfortunate variations, lying in one stream of causation, 
are mutually conditioned on each other, and productive of each 
other. Our type cannot be gathered up and cast again, if they 
do not spell out the words of wisdom we wish. In the very 
first cast every result is contained in time, place, and character. 
We fling our type once for all. The creative products in the 
universe at large are all included in one grand throw. It is 
high time we ceased to appeal to chance, which is simply a way 
of disguising our ignorance of the causes at work. 

This enables us to see still more clearly, that evolution can- 
not help us to understand the universe as a whole. Evolution 
means that prior to the movement which makes the universe, 
every part and portion of that universe was included in the 
causes set to work. This is the astonishing thing,—the thing 
above things to be expounded. Evolution does nothing to 
explain its own conditions. It simply follows these forces as 
they do the work given them todo. To look to evolution alone 
is as if one should be content with interviewing the workmen 
engaged in the erection of a magnificent edifice, without asking 
after its architect. In some sense, evolution is an accumulation 
of the mystery of the universe, since it is compelled to make 
answer at once and at the very beginning, how all these infinite 
and beautiful details in space and in time are provided for. 
This process of sweeping mind backward out of the uni- 
verse, accumulates it correspondingly at the inception of the 
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movement. At that moment, quality, quantity, position, time, 
every conceivable circumstance, is of vast moment as bearing 
definitely and distinctly on near and remote results. If we are 
to explain things by begging them in a lump, evolution may 
afterward serve a very good turn. 

If we wish to expound this product of order and construc- 
tion—the universe in its order and its construction—mind, the 
seat of order, the source of construction, can alone subserve our 
purpose. If we insist on that concentration of creation which 
looks to a beginning, like a stroke of doom, certainly, thought 
must preéminently preside at it. If, far more wisely, we accept 
the omnipresence of reason, God still abides in the universe, fhe 
soul of the universe, the source of the power and the light that 
are everywhere in it. Indeed, the conception of matter already 
referred to, which finds more and more acceptance under our 
experience, is in peculiar harmony with this relation. If matter 
is in all its properties and dependencies full of living energy, if 
it is also in instant and constant interchange, and defines its 
properties only through immense circuits of action and reaction, 
then, certainly, a Heart of Life, throbbing with wisdom, power 
and grace, lies at the centre of the world, guiding this wonderful 
circulation of forces which are generated and sustained in the 
very movement itself. If there is any one thing which we may 
all be led to see increasingly, it is that the power and the 
wisdom, the being and the nature of being, the form and the 
spirit, are inseparable in the universe. Take such a force as 
gravitation. It lies between every atom in every line of relation. 
Each atom in the universe is as it were cognizant of every other 
atom, that it exists and its whereabouts, and takes on its own pow- 
ers accordingly. Here are omniscience and omnipotence either 
in each atom, or in the Soul of all atoms. The scientist is too 
prodigal of Divinity, since he is impelled to impart it, not so 
much to all things, as to every thing. 

All rational processes are full and complete by virtue of 
themselves. The inscrutable effect is explained by uniting it to 
the inscrutable cause; the event, by referring it to itsown time; 
the thing by assigning it its proper place. Two inexplicables 
help the reason to an explanation by virtue of its own compre- 
hension of relations. The two inexplicables, between which the 
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reason sets up its final process of explanation, are the universe 
and Infinite Reason. These two maintain over against each 
other the last balance of reason. These two fill each other and 
exhaust each other in perpetual exposition. The reason runs 
as a messenger forever between them, and is full of its grand 
service. The finite mind cannot go beyond its two terms or 
exhaust its two terms, and therein is its wealth not its poverty 
its eternity of truth set over against the idle speculations of_an 
hour,—a butterfly-glitter of wing in the sunlight of a summer’s 
day. 

This exposition of the universe is nothing more than a just 
confidence of reason in itself. The scientist travels a few of the 
paths of thought, follows here and there a little distance some 
highway of law, and forthwith affirms in fullest phrase the uni- 
versality of law. With one magnificent bound of reason he 
claims the physical universe for reason. The religionist does 
the same thing in another and still higher region: he asserts for 
Reason in its pure, personal, specific form, the whole realm of 
being, and so himself, a mere atomic thought, abides restfully 
in the universal presence of Reason. What we now need is a 
just empiricism, which takes the two and two of our experience 
and makes them four without any misleading speculation as to 
the nature of the unity. Of all empirical things the empirical 
philosophy is the least empirical. Of all empirical things the 
intuitional philosophy is the most empirical, since it stands fast 
by those convictions which are planted in the soul of man, and 
which man fearlessly brings to the daily and successful discus- 
sion of affairs. To hold fast what is given us is the first con- 
dition of getting more in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE AGE OF MAN GEOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
[A portion of Present Day Tract, No. 13, of the R. T. S. of London, England.] 


By S. R. PATTISON, Esq., F.G.S. 
I. THE QUESTION STATED. 


HE recent soil of England, or “made ground,” in which 
the relics of our predecessors lie buried, shows successive 
occupation of the surface by Kelt and Saxon, Norman and Eng- 
lish. We can assign, from contemporary history, dates to every- 
thing which we find in it. This can also be done around the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and in more remote Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Egypt. But in turning up the gravel below the 
“made ground,” or raking out the bottom of caves, we discover 
mysterious traces of human handicraft respecting which history 
is absolutely silent. We find rough stone tools, so buried as to 
show that those who fabricated and used them lived prior to all 
other monuments, prior to ordinary history, prior even to the 
legendary period of our annalists. As the oldest known in- 
dications of man on the earth they possess for usa powerful 
and unique interest, far beyond their mere claims on our curi- 
osity as articles of early art. 

We can fix within a few centuries the date of the earliest in- 
cribed monuments; and then by adding four or five hundred 
years to this, in order to allow for the antecedents of the state 
of things which they represent, we get an approximate date for 
the origin of the historical period back beyond the days of 
Abraham. With regard, however, to the antecedent period, 
brought to light by the flint implements, we are utterly at a loss, 
so far as written records go 
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There is a chasm of unknown breadth between the time of 
the old implements (palzolithic) and the historic period ; in the 
beginning of the latter we find in Western Europe smooth stone 
implements (neolithic, new stone) associated with pottery and 
relics, to which we can ascribe an antiquity of four thousand 
years at furthest. 

The problem to be solved is the age of the preceding gravels 
with palzolithic implements, which must determine the epoch 
of man’s first appearance, where they occur. 

It only adds to the mysteries surrounding the matter, to be 
told first, that the gravel containing these implements also con- 
tains the remains of animals now extinct; and secondly, that 
they are found beneath the soil, not only over Europe, but in 
the East. The Somme valley in France, and the Thames banks 
in England, are nearly representatives cases of a state of things 
which appears to have been very general at one time, before 
history begins. 

Scripture does not appear to throw any light on this subject, 
unless we find it in the few words which disclose the universal 
moral decadence of mankind before the flood.’ It was not 
within the declared scope of revelation to give this information. 

In order to measure the difficulty, and give some hints for 
its solution, we must now refer to its geological conditions. 


II. GEOLOGY. 


The geological term for the accumulations of soil during his- 
torical time is “recent.” These have been spread over the 
land by the wear of the solid materials, through the agency of 
causes still in operation, at present rates of action. 

The underlying strata are classified by geologists, in the de- 
scending scale, as quaternary, tertiary, secondary, and primary. 
With the last two we have nothing to do inthe present inquiry, 
nor with the tertiary, except to observe that in its uppermost 
division, called the pliocene, we discover for the first time, as 
we ascend, the existence of the great groups of mammalian ani- 
mals, with some forms of which, in the stratum abgve, man is 
found associated.” 


1 And the earth was filled with violence; . . . all flesh had corrupted His 
way upon the earth.” —Genesis, vi, 11. 
3**Nor in the succeeding pliocene age can we expect to find man upon the 
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Up to this time it is demonstrable that the surroundings 
were unfitted for the human race, one proof of which is, that 
no trace of cereal plants has been found in the tertiary strata. 
When we come upto the quaternary, a great number of animals 
previously unknown appear ; and with these, late in the series, 
in the gravels and caves, appear the mysterious tokens of the 
presence of man, the summit and crown of life on this earth. 

The gravel in which these discoveries are made is not spread 
evenly over the surface, but occurs only in patches and beds, 
principally along the sides of wide valleys, and above the level 
of the streams in their neighborhood. It is evident, on the 
slightest inspection, that the gravel, whilst it was being laid 
down, and since, has been subjected to rushes of water, which 
have occasionally brought down sand; and to intervals of quiet, 
during which fine mud was deposited which became loam or 
brick-earth when dry, so that layers of river shells, layers of land 
shells, and bones of land animals once living on adjacent sur- 
faces, are now found lying in the brick-earth and gravels. 

Recurring for a moment to the earlier part of the quaternary, 
we find the presence of ice, covering a great part of England, 
more than half of Russia, all Scandinavia, Prussia, North Ger- 
many, and a large extent of North America. This was the gla- 


cial epoch, of the duration of which there is no chronological . 


evidencs, nor any evidence of what may have been the condition 
of other regions at the same time. 

The effects of the land ice of this period are to be seen in 
the rubble heaps and banks which dot and diversify our land- 
scapes; and the long banks of ancient mud in the south of 
Scotland equally represent the action of the icebergs of the old 
icy sea. Can we get any evidence on our subject from these 
sources? We believe not; for although the great majority of 
cases of the occurrence of implements in the gravel are undoubt- 


earth, because of the very few living species of placental mammals then alive. 
The evidence brought forward by Professor Capellini, in favor of pliocene man 
in Italy, seems both to me and to Dr. Evans unsatisfactory, and that advanced 
by Professor Whitney in support of the existence of pliocene man in North Ame- 
rica, cannot in my opinion be maintained. It is not until we arrive at the suc- 
ceeding stage, or the pleistocene, when living species of mammalia begin to 
abound, that we meet with indisputable traces of the presence of man on the 
earth.”—Professor Boyp DAWKINS, British Association, 1882. 
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edly post-glacial, yet some instances show the prevalence or 
near neighborhood of glacial conditions, but these may have 
been local only, and therefore afford us no assistance in the pres- 
ent inquiry. 

The most recent investigators into the age of the imple- 
ment gravels in the east of England (which are obviously of the 
same general epoch as those of the Thames and Somme), have 
come to the conclusion that they are post-glacial. We are told 
that in the valleys of the Lark in Norfolk, Little Ouse, and 
others, whilst great antiquity must be assigned to the imple- 
ments, the evidence, thus far, fairly interpreted, will not allow us 
to assign to any of the beds containing them a greater age than 
those usually classed as quaternary or post-glacial. Professor 
Blake also, a well-known careful geologist, says, that so far as 
his own investigations have gone, he considers that there is no 


of England being of greater antiquity than that generally known 
as the post-glacial period.’ 

Taking the full prevalence of the glacial epoch as a base- 
line, we find that the ice which radiated from the high lands, and 
the icebergs which streamed from the Northern Sea, have left 
records in lines of polished and striated rocks and scooped val- 
leys, and lake-basins, and mud-banks, and confused stone-heaps. 
As local glaciers melted away, the whole land became sub- 
merged, and a fresh surface was moulded by retreating waters, 
and rivers; and amidst the growth of trees and plants of exist- 
ing species, man now suddenly appears in these parts as a hun- 
ter and cave-dweller. 

At this time the gravel-beds and caves reveal to us the exis- 
tence of two kinds of gigantic elephant, two species of rhinoce- 
ros, the Auvergne bear, the sabre-toothed lion, deer, hippopot- 
amus, and other animals mostly now extinct, with oxen, stags, 
and red-deer, of still living species. 

The climate became ameliorated towards the end of the 
quaternary: the reindeer, which had roamed down as far as 
Spain, retreated northwards. 

When we speak of the glacial epoch, it must be remembered 
that this does not imply a period of universal ice. The geology 


! Geological Magazine, January, 1883, p. 38. 
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of Central Asia is yet but little known with regard to the period 
in question. It is quite possible that the countries beyond the 
range of Arctic conditions may contemporaneously have been 
the scene of some of the events of early history, for aught we 
know. The tribes which wandered and hunted along the edges 
of the great ice-cap and over the plains of the Western world, 
and over Greece and India, may have been the offshoots of a 
previous comparative civilization which obtained in some more 
favored spot. 

But the world was not yet at rest. After the advent of man, 
as shown by geology, the surface was, at least in these Western 
parts, subjected to much turbulence and violent action. The 
soil where the quaternary gravels are now found, was first lifted 
up, and then depressed, and traversed by streams larger and 
swifter than the existing rivers, though in the same direction. 
In the former period, the waters tore up the surface, and filled 
the valleys with gravels. In the latter, the valleys were exca- 
vated, and the gravel re-sorted, and interspersed with sand and 
mud. The formation of river terraces shows that both these 
movements were accompanied by long periods of repose. 

Man, in England, preceded this, the last great physical revo- 
lution; and the date and duration of the latter, if discoverable, 
will go far to give us that of his antiquity. 

The implement gravel is of the same age asthe sand and mud 
in which the mammoth is fouad, with parts of the body well 
preserved, in icy clay, in Siberia. Mammoth tusks are so numer- 
ous along the shores of the Arctic Sea as to have formed for 
several centuries a valuable article of commerce. 

To the epoch of the gravels belong also the earliest of the 
cave deposits. The caves at that time were at the level of the 
streams on whose sides they range, but now they are at varying 
heights above them. 


Ill. THE FLINT IMPLEMENTS. 


It is in the gravels and brick-earth, the graves of the great 
mammals, and in the lowest floors of the caves, that stone tools, 
adapted equally for cutting, digging, or striking, appear. 

The most numerous of these are shaped fragments of the 
pebbles themselves, or of stones obtainable hard by. They have 
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been struck with other stones, so as to produce cutting edges 
and a symmetrical form; most of them show that they have 
been used, and some have their edges blunted by having been 
rolled along with the gravel. They have been abandoned or 
dropped, and then covered by subsequent inundations. 

Dr. John Evans, in his standard work on The Ancient Stone 
Implements of Great Britain, published in 1872, records discov- 
eries of these remains in six caves and fifty-four gravel banks in 
England and Wales. The number of such discoveries has at least 
been doubled since that date, and foreign localities are still 
more numerous. Public and private museums are everywhere 
displaying these shaped flints amongst the articles which appeal 
to curiosity and interest. They have been found in Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Algeria, Upper and Lower Egypt (it is said, 
in the conglomerate slabs of which the tombs of the kings 
are built), Palestine, India, and even in North America; all 
substantially of the same type, lying under similar conditions, 
of the same geological age, and apparently testifying of the 
same social epoch. They occur beyond the bounds of our ordi- 
nary history, and denote a community of character over an area 
startling from its extent. It is as though the world had at one 
time passed through a hunting or predatory stage, as regards 
man and the mammals, interrupted by a watery catastrophe. 

Doubtless some collectors of these implements have been de- 
ceived by the similarity of accidental chips to artificial forms, 
and have classed among the latter some of the former. The 
unwary have been imposed upon by counterfeit originals, which 
have been readily struck out to supply the demand. But these 
sources of error are easily unmasked and allowed for, and do 
not affect the conclusions which scientific men have drawn from 
an immense number of undoubtedly valid specimens. It cannot 
fora moment be disputed that the great majority of the tools 
are veritable works of ancient man. 

At Crayford, where there are the evidences of a palzolithic 
tool factory, the shape of the implements shows that they have 
been used for cutting, for digging, and for hammering. The 
bones of mammoth and rhinoceros in the same deposit, may be 
relics of creatures slain and dressed for food with these imple- 
ments thus ready at hand. 
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Although flint is the best material for stone cutlery, yet 
every variety of quartzose or hard stone has been used. Whilst 
there are no polished stones amongst the palzolithic imple- 
ments, there are numerous unpolished ones accompanying those 
of the neolithic age, or even down to recent times. Stone being 
commonly at hand, and presenting or taking a cutting edge, 
would of course be adapted and used by all people in proportion 
to the difficulty of obtaining metal, and exclusively in the ab- 
sence of the latter. 

There is a general resemblance between all the flint tools, 
yet each district has its fashion, so to speak. The eye soon 
learns to distinguish between the almond-shaped and the spear- 
shaped, between the St. Acheul type and the Hoxne type. So, 
too, there is a great difference in finish of tools from various 
places. At Clapton, in a succession of similar beds, the latest 
are the best finished. The French archeologists have elevated 
these differences into characteristics of progression during tens 
of thousands of years, without any shadow of proof, and against 
all probability. 

It is a fact that up to the present time no human bones have 
been found in the beds containing the tools, though there are 
abundant bones, teeth, tusks, and horns of animals. The reply 
that human bones decay quickly is not satisfactory, as other 
mammalian fragments are preserved in the same circumstances. 
We must confess ignorance, and be content to wait. In spite of 
this we are bound to consider the fact as established, that before 
the historic period there was an age, quite unrecorded in writing, 
during which man existed, and which, at least so far as Britain 
is concerned, was terminated by rushes of fresh water and 
changes of land level. 


IV. TIME. 


It is clear that once upon a time, before the uppermost 
gravels were laid down, the soil then forming the surface was 
trodden by man, who made, used, and left stone tools of a spe- 
cial type. Secondly, there was a time when by repeated rushes 
of water, these worked stones were carried forward with pebbles 
washed out of the surface chalk, and deposited by floods, with 
sand, gravel, or mud, where we now find them. 
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It is equally clear that the last mentioned action must have 
been of sufficient force and long duration to have scooped out 
or enlarged many existing valleys, to have tranquilly deposited 
sediment in some places, and in others to have allowed the accu- 
mulation of sand amongst which are remains of molluscan 
creatures which lived and died there, and to allow for successive 
occupancy or resort by numerous tribes of larger animals, and 
by man. But the effects of the denudation in excavating and 
widening valleys are far too considerable to have been produced 
by the feeble causes now in operation: the disruption and dis- 
placement of strata demands violent action, and the wide-spread 
gravels point to floods far more powerful than the present 
streams could furnish. Hence time is not the only element to 
be considered. 

The great difference in construing the foregoing facts in 
their bearing on time arises from the opposite opinions held by 
advocates of rival schools of geology. The one, following Lyell, 
holding that these effects were produced inthe same manner 
and at the same rates of time as similar effects are at present, 
estimate the time required for wearing down river-beds into val- 
leys, and for depositing gravel and loam, by scores of thousands 
of years; whereas others, seeing in the records of the past posi- 
tive proofs of violence, and fuller and swifter actions of force, 
maintain the probability of a far shorter duration, and put for- 
ward the sufficiency for all purposes of about eight thousand 
years from the present time. A third section of geologists, com- 
prising many of the chief scientists of the day, decline to assign 
any date in years for the antiquity of man, affirming that the facts 
are not yet ripe for any such determination. Professor Prest- 
wich, writing of the geological changes since the deposition of the 
flint implements in the Somme valley, says: 


“ All these phenomena indicate long periods of time. I do not, how- 
ever, find that we are yet ina position to measure that time, or even to 
make an approximate estimate respecting it. That we must greatly ex- 
tend our present chronology with respect to the first existence of man ap- 
pears inevitable; but that we should count by hundreds of thousands of 
years is, I am convinced, in the present state of the inquiry, unsafe and 
premature.”— Theoretical Considerations on the Drift containing Imple- 
ments, etc. Royal Society’s “ Philosophical Transactions,” 1862. 
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It is, however, surprising to find how soon the settled course 
of nature obliterates all marks of such surface changes as the 
condition of the gravels and brick-earth indicate. The es- 
tuaries around our south-eastern coast, which have been filled 
up in historical times, some within the last seven hundred years, 
to a height of thirty feet from their sea-level, by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of soil, now look like solid earth, in no way differing 
from the far older land adjoining. The harbors out of which 
our Plantagenet kings sailed are now firm well-timbered land. 
The sea-channel through which the Romans sailed on their 
course to the Thames, at Thanet, is now a puny fresh-water 
ditch, with banks apparently as old asthe hills. In Bede’s days, 
in the ninth century, it was a sea-channel three furlongs wide. 

The palezolithic changes, save the one disturbance when the 
strata were raised and broken, and the Straits of Dover formed, 
and the cave-cliffs raised up, and wide valleys reéxcavated, do 
not display any phenomena requiring longer time than about a 
thousand years. We have then to assign some time for the dis- 
turbances referred to, and we make allowance for this in pro- 
posing less than another thousand years. 

We have already observed that most of the implement grav- 
els overlie the glacial débris. We may cite as a typical instance 
one which occurs in Swabia, and is related by the explorer, Herr 
Fraas. <A settlement of the primitive population was discoverd 
at Schiissenried. A hole had been dug in the glacier débris, and 
the remains of their meals, sweepings, and implements that were 
broken or had become useless were cast into it. The first par- 
ticularly excite our interest, for they enable us to determine 
what was the prey of those primitive inhabitants. The bones 
of the reindeer preponderate, the number of them being so great 
that Fraas believes himself justified in concluding that hundreds 
of them had been slain. The bones of a bear, probably not 
different from our Ursus Arcticus, occur, but are rare. There 
were also found bones of a glutton, and other animals belonging 
to the colder regions, and of a horse—of species now living. 
All these bones lie thickly embedded in moss, to which they are 
indebted for their good state of preservation; and which itself 
was well preserved, and proved to be either of high northern 
species, or of those found near the snow line in the Alps. All 
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the implements that were found were of stone, particularly flint, 
or of horn and bone. The first kind, of which six hundred spe- 
cimens were collected, must have been manufactured on the 
spot, as appears from the occurrence of splinters. Many hard 
Alpine stones were gathered from the glacier débris. The 
smaller fine implements were chiefly made from reindeers’ horns. 
The absence of every trace of pottery, as well as the rather rough 
form of the implements, renders it, according to Fraas, in the 
highest degree probable that the settlement in question is one 
of the very earliest, and that it was formed here at the end of 
the glacial period. Hence, the cold climate, which is evidenced 
by the remains, would easily be accounted for. 

Were it not for the unmistakable proofs, from changes of 
level, of a great physical disturbance, we might content ourselves 
with the conclusion that the rude flint implements were the first 
stage of the art of barbarians, succeeding generations of whom, 
after years of practice, developed further skill in the fabrications 
of the polished stone age. But the sequence of events has been 
so strangely interrupted by physical catastrophe, that we cannot 
lay down any such law of development, for there appears to be 
an absolute break, and no bridge has yet been discovered be- 
tween the first and the second period. We may surmise that 
the men who had used the rough tools, and had been driven 
back by floods and earth movements, or their successors, may 
have returned later on, with improved fashions in stone; and in 
after years, again, may have acquired by intercourse with more 
favored countries, the use of metals, the fabrication of pottery, 
and other tokens of civilization; but of this we have no evi- 
dence. 

It has been contended that the progress of man from the 
state of comparative civilization which we may, from Scripture, 
infer to have been his first condition, to that of a savage of the 
stone age, or vice versa, would inevitably require a lapse of very 
many thousand years; but the observations of modern travellers 
do not support this view, and in confirmation of this we may cite 
the following instance. Baron Nordenskiéld, in his narrative of 
his stay among the inhabitants of the shores of the Arctic Sea, 
near Behring Strait, states that two peoples of different race 
and language, placed under similar conditions of climates and 
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food-supply, rapidly converge into common features and char- 
acter; and he notices the quick absorption into the mass of any 
foreign element casually introduced. He also adds the impor- 
tant conclusion from his observations, that the changes which 
can be ascertained to have taken place historically, are changes 
not of progression, but of decadence. He even considers that 
the lost Danes, who are known to have colonized Greenland in 
the eighth century, of whom nothing has been heard since 1406 
A.D., have been converted into Esquimaux, and thus all traces 
of them have disappeared. He says, “ A single century of com- 
plete separation from Europe would be sufficient to carry out 
thoroughly this alteration of the present European population 
of Greenland; and by the end of that period, the traditions of 
Danish rule would be very obscure in that land.” * 

We may conclude with Dr. Southall, that “the palzolithic 
hunters of the Somme valley did not originate in that inhospita- 
ble climate, but moved into Europe from some more genial re- 
gion.” ” 

The extent of the area over which the tools are found, does 
not give us much help in constructing a chronology, for gravel 
beds, unlike the older strata, are not continuous on their level, 
but are constantly interrupted, and are also varying in thick- 
ness and in the nature of their materials. The difficulty of 
framing any general system of succession appears to be al- 
most insuperable. Most of the smaller gravel beds have been 
disturbed, re-sorted, and redistributed by water, more than 
once, as their contents show. Hence the opportunity offered 
for the most widely differing computations of age and duration. 
It is precisely similar with Egyptian chronology. There are 
certain dynasties about which learned men are in doubt whether 
they were successive or contemporaneous. Each chronologist 
stretches or contracts these missing links as suits his own 
theory. 


Vv. CONCLUSION. 


M. Gabriel de Mortillet, Professor of Prehistoric Anthropology 
in Paris, in his work just published, La Préhistorique Antiquité de 
l’ Homme, deduces from similar but more extended data of the 


1 Voyage of the Vega, II, 544. 3 Epoch of the Mammoth, p. 315. 
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kind we have given above, the astounding conclusion that man 
appeared on the earth 230,000 years ago! z.., he adds to the six 
thousand years of actual history 224,000 prehistoric years,— 
years of stone implements, years of a progress which might be 
more fitly termed stagnation. This great terra incognita is by 
him peopled with an imaginary race of men beginning before 
the glacial epoch, continuing in southern climes whilst it lasted, 
returning without improvement, living on French and German 
soil for fifty thousand years, progressing so slowly as to learn 
nothing but a slight improvement in stone tools, being from 
generation to generation fishers and hunters only, knowing no- 
thing of agriculture, living without domesticated animals, and 
without any religious ideas! Such a phase of humanity is abso- 
lutely inconceivable. It is entirely inconsistent with all that we 
are, and all that we know. After the endurance of this forlorn 
companionship with beasts during nearly 200,000 years, he says 
that man became an artist, z.¢., he learnt to scratch out lines on 
ivory and bone. He goes on to say, that a few thousand years 
after this, there was a movement of the world’s population, the 
eastern tribes having acquired some religiosity, some knowledge 
of art and political life, invaded the west, and gave a new char- 
acter to the mixed race which resulted from the irruption of the 
civilized community into the territory of our savage but simple 
forefathers in these western parts. Surely, all this may be fic- 
tion, may be ‘ poetry,’ but it is neither science nor philosophy. 
The assumption of the almost infinitely slow succession of about 
a myriad generations of shivering savages is too grotesque to be 
dealt with seriously, had it not had the advantage of annuncia- 
tion by one of the foremost of the archeologists of France. 
Well may M. Mortillet close his book, as he does, with the sage 
reflection, “But the prehistoric is a new science, far, very far, 
from having said its last word.” We can only add,—very far 
indeed ! 

With regard to time, we must again call attention to the fact 
that the human period has certainly extended backwards into 
the time when some of the great animals of which written his- 
tory gives no account, were living on theearth. The mammoth, 
for instance, must have been known to the cave-dwellers in 
France, as carvings of its form on ivory and bone have been 
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found, although legend and history are alike ignorant of its ex- 
istence. Indeed, the mammoth has left more numerous traces 
in quaternary deposits than any other animal. Its bones and 
teeth are found scattered on the uplands, where they must have 
fallen before the valleys were reéxcavated, and on the banks and 
levels of streams, partly brought down by the rivers and partly 
buried on the land they occupied whilst living. The mammoth 
became extinct in Siberia within very late quaternary times, if 
not within the historic period; but we are not furnished with 
any date assignable to the undoubted fact of its contemporane- 
ity with the first menin England. We cannot tell how long 
they lived together. 

Historians of the older school invariably commenced their 
works with preliminary tables, the length of which was in pro- 
portion to the writer’s estimate of the importance of his subject. 
Geologists have taken similar license; but the scientific imagi- 
nation has laws, and one of these is expressed in the principle 
that a sufficient cause is reason enough. We have to deal with 
the duration of a long watery epoch, succeeding a long icy one, 
and with the occurrence, after the appearance of man, of a series 
of physical changes of surface, resulting in the present condition 
of things. As there is no secular time-record available, we can 
only reckon by the events; and although many, perhaps the 
majority of geologists, studying the earth alone, would be of 
opinion that these events may have occupied somewhat more 
than eight thousand years, yet other geologists from the same 
facts may arrive at a different conclusion. If, therefore, from 
any other science or study, we have reason to believe that the 
race of men has existed only about eight thousand years, it is 
impossible for geological science at present to confute or dis- 
prove it. 

Can we put the case affirmatively ? We have made out three 
stages in the quaternary, disregarding the boulder-clay as any 
index of time. The first stage, was when man appeared; the 
second, when he was displaced by floods; the third, when he 
lived and worked onthe present surface. Now, naturalists bring 
down the close of the glacial period far into the quaternary 
times, for they point out that there are no palzolithic imple- 
ments found in Scandinavia, though neolithic tools abound ; 
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whence it is inferred that this district was then under ice and 
uninhabitable, and continued so until the neolithic age. The 
neolithic age is estimated to have occurred here about four or 
five thousand years ago,’ so that the latest work of the glacial 
epoch vanished not earlier than this. If we assign any reason- 
able duration before this to the prior palzolithic age, including 
the period of physical disturbance and of man’s antecedent re- 
sort here, we arrive at seven or eight thousand years backward 
from the present, and no more. If this computation is well 
grounded, it at least dissipates all visions of fabulous antiquity. 

We may be allowed to mention that neither the calculations 
of astronomy, nor the inductions of ethnology, afford us any 
certain aid in this inquiry at present.’ 

It will be satisfactory to place together such few elements as 
we possess from history concerning the earliest dates. Babylo- 
nian authorities (a brick-record of Nabonidus’*) carry the annals 
of that kingdom to B.C. 3800,—the epoch of the great Sargina, 
supposed to have flourished within a few generations of the 
Flood, which the same records portray. Egyptian discoveries 
carry us up no higher,"—say six thousand years from the present 
time. Wetherefore assume this to be the extreme duration and 
antiquity of what we may term the historic period. This in- 
cludes the neolithic age in Europe and America; includes the 
epoch of the cromlechs and stone circles ; includes the era of the 
prehistoric cities onthe site of Mycenz and Troy; and includes, 
of course, all antiquity save the palzolithic age. 

The Bible, in the first chapters of Genesis, declares a limit to 
the antiquity of man, but does not undertake to fix it. The 
only materials which it offers for the calculation are genealogies 
given for purposes of pedigree, and evidently not chronologically 
complete.” As was to be expected, different writers have, from 


‘ Worsaal fixes its close in Denmark at about twenty-five hundred years ago. 
—Primeval Antiquities, p. 135. 

See Boyp DAWKINS, Address at Southampton, Mature, August 31st, 1882. 

> Described in Sir H. C. RAWLINSON’s letter to Zhe Atheneum, December gth, 
1882. 

‘Vide R. S. PooLe, The Cities of Egypt, 1882, who, however, says, ‘‘ The 
chronology of ancient Egypt is as yet undetermined, the best authorities differ- 
ing by many centuries.” 

5 ‘*From the Call of Abraham it is possible to construct a chronology that can- 
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these, given very different computations of time. According to 
the construction adopted in the Septuagint, the creation of man 
occurred 7517 years ago; according to Dr. Hales 7294; accord- 
ing to the Vulgate 6067; and according to Bishop Ussher 5967. 
Secular history, as we have seen, goes back nearly six thousand 
years, so that the interval between that and the Creation seems 
to require some extension of the ordinary chronology, to allow for 
the immediate antecedents of secular history and for the whole 
paleolithic period. If for these, and the first human period re- 
corded in Geneszs, we allow two thousand years, we get a term 
of about eight thousand years as warranted by deductions from 
history, geology, and Scripture. If further geological evidence 
should at any time require it, we might without violence to the 
Scriptures, commence our chronology a few years earlier still. 
With geological records of great uncertainty, and written rec- 


. ords declared to be incomplete for this purpose, we submit that 


it is sufficient for us to show a near approximation between 
science and Scripture, and to express the conviction, founded on 
actual facts, that the more geology is studied and its facts ascer- 
tained, the closer does this approximation become: already this 
is the case in the judgment of some leading geologists, for un- 
doubtedly the tendency of modern observation and discovery has 
been to bring down and modernize the mammalian and prehis- 
toric epochs. 

Finally, the matter stands thus,—the exact age of man on 
the earth is not ascertainable by science, but science shows to 
us a number of converging probabilities which point to his first 
appearance along with great animals about eight thousand years 
ago, and certainly not in indefinite ages before that. 

Geology, standing beside the most ancient works of man 
hitherto discovered by it, interprets them as belonging to a race 
of savages. We know, however, too little about them to come 
to any such conclusion ; but if this were so, we are warranted in 
saying that these were not the first men, and that they must have 


not be far wrong. . . . Previously to that date all is uncertain, and while in a 
religious point of view we have everything that we want, it is impossible to con- 
struct a scientific chronology of the world from the records in Genesis as it is to 
construct from these same records a scientific geology or astronomy.”—The Dean 
of Canterbury, O. 7. Commentary, p. 9. 
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had ancestors more civilized than themselves, for the science of 
ethnology assures us of this. It discovers amongst the very oldest 
monuments open to its examination, vestiges of language and 
manners which must have come from antecedent culture. Like 
rounded pebbles in a conglomerate rock, these worn fragments 
are foreign to their surroundings. On this important point we 
may quote the testimony of Professor Max Miiller, who says: 


“What do we know of savage tribes beyond the last chapter of their 
history? Do we ever get an insight into their antecedents? (Can we un- 
derstand, what after all is everywhere the most important and most in- 
structive lesson to learn, how they have come to be what they are?... 
Their language proves, indeed, that these so-called heathens, with their 
complicated systems of mythology, their artificial customs, their unintelli- 
gible whims and savageries, are not the creatures of to-day or yesterday. 
Unless we admit a special creation for these savages, they must beas old 
as the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans, as old as we ourselves... . 
They may have passed through everso many vicissitudes, and what we 
consider as primitive may be, for all we know, a relapse into savagery, or 


a corruption of something that was more rational and intelligible in for- 
mer ages.” —Jndza, 1883. 


We are thus led to infer that geology has not yet shown to 
us any traces of the first men. It may enlarge its field and con- 
tinue its search for these. This science, so far as it has gone, 
appears to find its first specimens of humanity in a rude decivil- 
ized condition. It discovers, at present, nothing whatever of his 
antecedents. But the facts which it brings before us correspond 
with the known sacred and profane history concerning the alas, 
too early condition of our race. Our science has no key to the 
higher mysteries of man’s nature; being ‘of the earth, earthy,’ 
it leaves us in the region of the shadow of death, with, how- 
ever, the natural conviction that there must be light elsewhere. 
Nor is this expectation disappointed, for we read, “ Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken!” The 
overture to Paradise Lost takes up and repeats the strain: 


‘* Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE TRUE MOUNT LEBANON: SCRIPTURAL 
TESTIMONY TO THE PLACE. 


By THE EDITOR. 


N our day, though to no greater extent than in modern times 
generally, the impression prevails that the terms ‘Mount 
Lebanon’, and ‘ Lebanon’, are used synonymously in the Bible. 
This, however, isa misapprehension. ‘Mount Lebanon’ was 
one thing, in one place, existing by its own right independently 
of Lebanon, though related to it: ‘Lebanon’ was a different 
thing, elsewhere, existing under its own warrant, connected with 
yet distinct from the Mount. The term Lebanon as we find it 
in our Bible is an imperfect representation of the Hebrew ap- 
pellation, which in the original Scriptures stands as yo3di »* The 
Lebanon’; in other words, in prose writings it is for the most 
part accompanied by the article, rendering its application defi- 
nite and pointing out a precise locality. Thus, ‘The Lebanon’ 
referred to a district or a region, similar to the territory of ‘The 
Bashan’; with which, also, Mount Lebanon was in some way 
involved very much as was the Hill of Bashan with its district. 
References in the Old Testament to Mount Lebanon as dis- 
tinguished from the district The Lebanon are comparatively 
few. 
The First passage clearly pertaining to the Mountain reads 
as follows: 


“ And the Hivites inhabiting Mount The Lebanon, from Mount Baal- 
Hermon to Lebé of Hamath.”—Fuages, iii, 3. 
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The position of this ‘Mount The Lebanon’, poadn “7. is to 
be determined by its relation to the other data of the passage. 
These, therefore, should first be ascertained. 

1. The Hivite, »nnm- 

a. This name is so short as to afford little hold to the subse. 
quent vernaculars of the country, and slight means of identifi- 
cation to us, if still surviving in any form among the thousands 
of appellations current on the ground. Its entire structure was, 
H-w, and if current at the present moment it cannot present a 
greater frame than H-w, or the possible equivalent -y. 

Turning, now, to northern Galilee and taking the city Safed 
as a starting-point, we may find, on almost any map of the 
Holy Land, a village called Kefr Bir’tm laid down seven miles 
to the north-west. About three miles from Kefr Bir’im, south- 
westward, beyond Gebel’ Adéther, may be found the name Khallet 
el-Hatyeh, which being interpreted would mean ‘ The Dell of the 
Snake’. In the same vicinity B4b Khallet Haiyeh,‘The Gate of 
the Serpent’s Dell’, occurs. At some distance to the north, a 
little way west of Tzbnin, Tell el-Hatiyeh,‘The Hill of the 
Snake’ so-thought, appears. About seven miles west of Safed, 
near Bait Gennand Gebel Haider, the Thughairet or ‘ Little fron- 
tier’ of c/-Hawé or ‘The Wind’, presents itself; while about 
three miles north-west of Qadais a valley bears the title of 
Khallet el-Hawéd, ‘The Dell of the Wind’. 

Other examples occurring on the same ground might be 
mentioned; but these are sufficient to show, that the true form 
of the olden term, which gave the Hivite his name, exists still 
on the backbone of northern Galilee. They who seek aftera 
sign in every name, whether the native among these mountains 
attributing some cause for each designation, or the lamented 
Professor who lately honored the Chair of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, seeking to show the significations of all appel- 
latives presented to him in the Mame Lists, define it to import 
‘“‘a serpent,” or “the wind”; but, after all, the secret of the 
expression may lie in a history reaching far back into the ages, 
dating from aboriginal times, which no one now suspects and 
few, perhaps, will be inclined to accept at first thought. 

6. It has long been known, that the list of primitive races in 
Palestine given in Genesis, xv, 19-21, presents, among others, 
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the Qadmonite, O5pi, and speaks of this race here once for 
all in the Old Testament Scriptures, collocating it with the 
Hittite; and it has also long been surmised that, inasmuch as 
the Hivite is not mentioned in this list and usually is enumerated 
in such immediate connection with the Hittite, the Qadmonite is 
to be regarded as one and the same with the Hivite, in other 
words, that the two terms are equivalent. 

About three miles north-west of Kefr Bir’im an old ruin 
survives bearing the name Khirbet Qatama#n,—a name, it will be 
observed, at once identical with the Hebrew Qadmoni, the second 
radical excepted. It is a name that defies signification, and 
must be acknowledged to be an archaicterm. In the Survey of 
Western Palestine, now in process of issue by the “ Palestine 
Exploration Fund”, the locality is thus briefly described: 


“Kh. Katamiin.—A large and important ruin. There are remains of 
ancient walls, and a modern arched building is still standing. To the north 
the rock is very much cut about. There is a dzrkeh as well as a number of 
rock-cut cisterns and tombs. There are some small aqueducts cut in the 
rock collecting the water in these cisterns. The tombs had both side and 
end sokim or loculi. On the west side there is a fine wine-press well pre- 
served and cut out of the rock.”—Memozrs, I, 240. 

“'Ain Katamiin—A good perennial spring; medium supply.”—Ibid., 
p. 213. 


Here, upon the heights of Northern Galilee, may have been 
the sole dwelling-place of the unique Qadmonite, a branch or a 
family of the Hivite, and so truly identical therewith. The 
position falls exactly in the territory above indicated for the range 
of the Hivite. 

c. After the fall of Jericho and Ai, the ambassadors of the 
Hivite, at the same time inhabitants of Gibeon, pretending to 
have come from a far country, travelled three days to reach their 
destination, the camp of Joshua and the host of Israel. 


“ And the children of Israel journeyed, and came unto their cities on the 
third day. And their cities were Gibeon, and the Kephirah, and Beerdth, 
and Qiryath-yearim.”— Joshua, ix, 17. 


Now, as it is only alittle more than half a day’s journey from 
the vicinity of Jericho to Jerusalem, or from the Gilgal, Gzlg#/zé, 
north of Bethel, it could not have required the children of Israel 
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three days to reach e/-G2b and Nebt Sam@’il, five to six miles 
north-west of Jerusalem. Nor does the position of the Gilgal, 
Gilgdlich, on the plain of Sharon, just south of Antipatris, 
lengthen the distance to anything like the requirement. 

Why scatter the Hivite unnecessarily? Why not as far as 
possible keep his dwelling-places together? Let us, with the 
children of Israel, journey three days to the northern tract of 
this people, and inquire after its towns. 

Gibeon. About eight miles north-east of the extremity of 
Rds en-Négtrah,a couple of ruined places bear the name Khardb 
el-Gubbain, and, a little further on, an inhabited village, deriving 
from them the same name. The site is very poorly described. 
In reference to the old places we are merely told: 


“ El Fubbein.—Rock-cut dzrket, ruined.” —P. E. F. Survey of West. Pal., 
Memoirs, I, 169. 


And in regard to the new: 


“ El Fubbein.—A small village, built of stone, containing about seventy 
MetAwileh ; it is situated on a hill, with figs, olives, and arable land around. 
There are three cisterns for water.”—Ibid., p. 151. 

“ Khurbet el Fubbein. The ruin of the two pits."—Name Lists, p. 48. 

“ At 3.15 P.M., I passed, on my right hand, a little village called Djebdezn, 
upon a hill separated from me by a ravine, at the present moment inhab- 
ited by a number of Métualis, and whose name must have been derived 
from some ancient locality..—GUERIN, Description de la Palestine, Gal- 
ilée, II, 130. 


There is no reason why we should not disregard the above 
(Cambridge) definition, and regard this Guddain as the true 
descendant of the Hivite Gibeon. 

Kephirah. About seven anda half miles, in an air line, further 
on in the same north-east direction, lies a village styled Kefrah. 
Of this we are thus informed: 


“ Kefrah.—A village, built of stone, containing about two hundred 
Metawileh, situated on hill-top, with olives and arable ground around. 
There is a large spring and masonry dzrket at the village.”—P. E. F. 
Survey, Memozrs, 1, 95. 

“Kefrah. The village.”—Name Lists, p. 23. 

“At 9.10 A.M., I crossed the Oued Kefrah. ... At 9.20 A.M., after 
climbing over terraces planted with venerable olives, I arrived at Kefrah. 
This village, not very large now, has, however, succeeded an ancient town 
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of medium size, of which there remain a number of large sections of 
broken columns, some tombs, a few presses, several cisterns, and a round 
tank wrought out of the rock. Another reservoir still more vast is partly 
excavated in the rock and partly constructed with regular stones very nicely 
fitted together.” —GUERIN, Descrzp. etc., II, 387. 


The biblical Hivite Kefirah and this contemporaneous Kefrah, 
are identical in form and compatible in position. 

Beeréth. Again about seven and a half miles, but in a 
south-east direction, from Gudbain, is a ruined spot called Khzrbet 
el-Bidrah, respecting which this is said: 

“ Kh. el-Biéreh.—A large ruin, foundations of walls; some large well- 


cut stones, and cisterns.”—P. E. F. Survey, Memozrs, I, 236. 
“ Khurbet el Bidreh. The ruin of the well-sinker.”— Name Lists, p. 83. 


From this point seven miles north-east, or about ten and a 
half miles directly east from Guddain, another ruined site bears 
the similar name Khzrbet e/-Bidr. Concerning this, all the in- 
formation the late survey gives us is: 

“ Kh. el-Biér—Some large well-dressed stones, with stone door-posts ; 
a number of cisterns with good water, called Biér es Sukker ; a small ruin 


of probably early Christian times.”— Memozrs, I, 236. 
“ Khurbet el Bidr. The ruin of the wells.” —Name Lists, p. 83. 


It will not be overlooked that the Hebrew name Beeréth is 
in the plural, indicating two places taking their designations 
from one or more places renowned for their wells; and here we 
have two sites, not far apart, taking their appellations from the 
water-supply, thus agreeing perfectly with the biblical term. 

Qiryath-yearim. It is well known that this name signifies 
“ The City of Forests”. And if it is difficult to find a resting- 
place for this Vz//a Silvarum in the northern portion of Judah, 
there will be no lack of accommodation for it when brought 
home to the forest-clad hills of Upper Galilee. Nine miles 
south-east of Tyre may be found the ruin Khirbet Yérin and 
the fountain ’Azz Ydrin. And, only one mile south of Gubbain 
the same names reappear, concerning the ruined site of which 
we read as follows: 

“ Kh, Yérin.—Large ruin; some small-sized drafted stones with bosses 
left rough, two stones bearing Latin crosses ; remains of modern walls and 


heaps of stones ; two rock-cut tombs with square-headed okzm loculi, In 
the more eastern one a figure of a human head is roughly cut out of the 
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rock in the first chamber of the tomb, out of which two square loculi 
open.”—P. E. F. Survey, Memozrs, I, 184, 185. 

“’Ain Yédrin.—A good perennial spring of water among the rocks; no 
stream.’—Ibid., p. 158. 

“ Kharbet Yarin—tThe little city of this name occupies the declivities 
and the summit of a hill, which was surrounded formerly by an enclosure- 
wall constructed with blocks regularly ard carefully dressed. Overthrown 
from top to bottom, it is now either overgrown by high brushwood or de- 
voted to cultivation. Upon the apex of the hill lie the déérzs of an ancient 
fortress of small compass. At the base of this hill, on the south side, 
winds the Oxed Yarzn. On the south-east, on this side of the ravine just 
mentioned, an inexhaustible fountain gushes out beneath a cavern, and is 
collected in a reservoir hewn out of the rock ; alongside of which the rocky 
surface of the soil is pierced by many cisterns. Finally, on the east a sort 
of avenue stretches away which in former times was bordered by important 
buildings. Here will be observed especially the remains of a large edifice 
measuring one hundred and thirty-five feet long from west to east, by 
sixty-six broad from north to south. It was built of cut stones of fine 
quality, lying without cement one above the other, and ending toward the 
east in three apses, of which the largest, that in the centre, is still upright 
in part. It was once, as may be readily seen, an ancient church, the inte- 
rior of which was separated by two rows of monolithic columns into three 
naves, of which some mutilated portions are lying about upon the ground. 
It undoubtedly had three portals at its western facade, corresponding to 
the three naves and the three apses, but they exist no longer. Some 
little cubes of mosaic, red, white, and black, are still attached to the floor 
in several places. A large cistern situated near this monument on the 
west was constructed with a great deal of care. The ruins of Varzn are 
no longer inhabited except by three or four families of Bédouins, who 
pasture their flocks there or there cultivate some patches of land.” —Guk- 
RIN, Descrip. de la Galilée, II, 134, 135. 


Returning eastward to Khirbet el-Bidr, a mile south occur, the 
large village of Yérdén, together with farther on the north, the 
meadow Marg Yérin and the valley Wadi Yaérain. But it is not 
necessary to enter into the particulars of these. The Khirbet 
Yérin one mile south of Gubdain answers to every demand as 
the central site of the name, and the others to the bearing out of 
the plural if the reference is to more then one yaar. Whether 
Yearim means ‘forests’ or not the conditions are met. Even 
Professor Palmer does not attempt to find a meaning in the 
word Yédrin: 


“ Khurbet Varin. The ruin of Yérin p. n.”—Name Lists, p. 51. 
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And so it must be conceded to be a term descending from some 
very old nomenclature. As such Khirbet Yérin responds com- 
pletely to Qiryath-yearim of the Hivite. 

But this Qiryath-yearim was so closely allied with two other 
places as to be almost inseparable fromit. They are mentioned 
in the two later narratives describing how King David fetched 
the Ark of the Lord from Qiryath-yearim back again to Israel 
and to his ownCity. In 1 Sam., vii, 2 Sam., vi, and 1 Chron., 
xiii, we are told that the men of Beth-shemesh having deliv- 
ered the Ark gladly to men of Qiryath-yearim, the latter brought 
it into the house of Abinadab in Gibeah. Here is one of the 
synonyms, this Gibeah evidently being one of the two sites 
above spoken of, which go to form the collective name Khardb 
el-Gubbain. As such this Gibeah stood exactly one mile north 
of Qiryath-yearim at Khirbet Yérin. Here the Ark abode 
twenty years: Israel enquired not at it during all the days of 
Saul. To which it is added, “And all the house of Israel 
lamented after the Lord.” Why? If the Qiryath-yearim of 
its banishment lay on the border of Judah and Benjamin, was 
it not residing with them, at their very doors, truly at home? 
If its place of abode was only nine or ten Roman miles from 
Jerusalem, how could the people with their king mourn so 
deeply, and at length assemble under Samuel et Mizpeh for a 
day of fasting and prayer? The answer must be, that the Ark 
had been removed afar from them, that they were deprived of 
its presence and blessing by sheer distance, and that the space 
which separated the Ark from them was all the ground which 
lay between them and Upper Galilee, or Gibeah at Guddain. 

Again, Why should King David gather all Israel together 
from Sihor of Egypt, even unto Lebé of Hamath, to bring the 
Ark of God from Qiryath-yearim? Was it for a morning’s 
walk of afew miles? Nay. Was it not rather for a triumphal 
procession of a length worthy of such ceremony and a day of 
great thanksgiving? Only a march from Yérin to the City of 
David can sufficiently explain the occasion for so general an 
assembly and for so much dislay in the return. 

For this David went up and all Israel to “ Baalah, to Qir- 
yath-yearim, which was to Judah, to bring from thence the Ark 
of the Lord God.” Here is the second synonym of the name, 
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Baalah. Consulting, now, the map of the recent Survey, a site 
in ruins bearing the name Khzrbet Beldt, appears crowning a 
large lofty eminence, three and a half miles directly east equally 
from Yérin and Gubbain. It has been visited by many explor- 
ers, the accounts of some of whom are well worth our atten- 
tion. Dr. Edward Robinson, says of it: 


“ The view was extensive and grand. Here was once a temple of some 
sort ; of which ten columns are still standing. On the eastern side, near 
the south end, four columns still bear their architraves; as also three at 
the north-west corner, that is, the corner pillar and one on each side of 
it. All the columns are of the common limestone of the region, with im- 
perfect capitals, resembling the Doric. They are about twelve feet high, 
one and three-quarters in diameter, five and a half in circumference, and 
stand seven and a half feet apart. The length of the whole edifice is about 
ninety feet by twenty-two broad. The pillars at the four corners are 
square on the outside; but on the inside, each corner of the pillar is so 
rounded off as to give the appearance of a sort of double column. The 
two columns in the middle of the eastern row are also square on the out- 
side, and round within; they served apparently to form the portal. On 
the west side are remains of a platform on which the edifice stood, extend- 
ing seven feet beyond the row of columns. The whole area is now full of 
fallen columns, architraves, and the like; but there does not appear to 
have been any interior building or fane. The stones are exceedingly worn 
by the weather; and there is the appearance of great rudeness of architec- 
ture. No sculpture is to be found except the columns; nor any trace of 
inscriptions. There is a cistern roughly hewn, in which we found water. 
Some traces of a small village are seen near by; and a few hewn stones. 
We saw also a single sarcophagus sunk in a rock, with a rudely formed 
lid. 

“ This is a singular ruin, and hard to be accounted for. It has no resem- 
blance to the heathen temples in Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, of which I 
afterwards sawso many; noryet to the remains we had sorecently visited 
at Kubrikhah. Insome points, especially in the form ofthe capitals, and of 
the pillars at the four corners, there was a resemblance to the remains of 
Jewish edifices of the early centuries after Christ, which we afterwards 
saw at Kefr Bir'im, Kedes,and elsewhere. But it is difficult to conjecture 
for what purpose the Jews of that day should have erected such a structure 
here; inasmuch as the days of idolatry and high-places among them had 
long since passed away.” —Bzblical Researches, Ill, 64, 65. 


M. Renan thus writes concerning the place: 


“The height of Bé/at possesses the most striking ruin in the whole 
country. It is a great colonnade resembling the Doric, and still bearing 
its frieze. The materials here, situated as they are on a scarped height, 
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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE AT BELAT. THE BIBLICAL BAALAH AND BAAL-GAD. 


have not been carried away. All the stones, or nearly all, are scattered 
about the hill, and one could almost rebuild the temple. This picturesque 
mass of ruins, on which grows a little cluster of laurels, the remains of 
the sacred wood (the laurel is rare in Syria, and does not grow in clumps 
spontaneously), ought to be thoroughly examined. The stones are of the 
country. The work is heavy, and as if it were an imitation of the Greek 
style by rustic or provincial stone-cutters. The temple had a good cistern, 
which gave us freshand excellent water. Zélat was probably dedicated to 
the Magna Dea Celestis, or Venus (BAdrra évora "Agpodirns nara 
rovs Poivixas, Lydus de Mens. § 24), or at least to some goddess. 
ndy2. equivalent to ‘ Notre Dame,’ is an honorary epithet of the goddesses 
in the Yemen. . . . Iam inclined to believe that these buildings belong to 
the Ptolemaic or Seleucide period. The Roman period would have pro- 
duced something more correct. However that may be, Béat is the finest 
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example of a ‘high-place’ which the country has to show. This cluster 
of laurels are those green trees, the shadows of which inspired so great a 
horror to the monotheistic prophets. Robinson thinks there was no cella 
behind the colonnade of Bélat. Very likely; open-air worship was a dis- 
tinguishing feature in this country. Compare Carmel.”—Misston de Phé- 
nicte, p. 686. 


M. Guérin gives the following account of the site and its 
antiquities : 


“At 6.05 A.M., I reached the upper plateau of this little mountain, 
Djebel Belath. Here, forth from the bosom of a copse of terebinths, of 
green oaks and of laurels, jut up the picturesque ruins, long since doubt- 
less abandoned, of an edifice turned from north to south, and which 
measures about one hundred and twenty feet long by thirty-six broad. 
Built of large blocks, uncemented and of different sizes, it was entered by 
a single door-way on its northern fagade. One of the jambs of this door- 
way is still standing upright, the other is lying upon the ground, along 
with the lintel. 

“ This entrance admitted into a sort of long hall, ornamented by twenty 
columns, ten on each side, with four pilasters square on one side and 
round on the other, so as to form two half-columns. These pilasters 
terminate at the two extremities of each row of columns, as in the ancient 
synagogues of the Jews. Some of the columns are still erect and crowned 
by their capitals and their architraves. The monolithic shafts, of common 
limestone as is all the rest of the edifice, do not exceed nine feet in alti- 
tude; they are roughly dressed, together with the bases and the capitals, 
which imitate the Doric. A second door-way placed the eastern facade of 
the edifice in communication with a grand paved platform, a sort of Jarvis 
which is closed on the east by a wall and pierced in the centre bya cistern. 
On the right hand and on the left of this entrance may be observed the 
foundations of two minor buildings, waiting upon the sacred structures 
and evidently dependencies thereupon. 

“The débrzs of a village adjoins this monument, but it is difficult of 
examination on account of the thick brushwoods which cover up every 
part. The name of Kharbet el-Belath, ‘Ruins of the Palace, of the 
Temple’, under which they are designated at the present day, hardly 
places us, in my opinion, on the track of the one this locality bore afore- 
time. In regard to the monument whose ruins I have just described, Was 
it a pagan temple or a Jewish synagogue? At the first glance, the 
presence of cantoned pilasters of half-columns, monolithic, at each of the 
ends of the two rows of columns, and of two identical pilasters close to 
the door-way, which was arranged at the centre of the eastern fagade, 
would lead us to imagine that here we have under our eyes the remains 
of a Jewish synagogue. In other words, we find similar pilasters forming 
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the angles of colonnades, in all the ruins of the ancient synagogues of 
Palestine. 

“But at a second glance, the greater part of the monuments of this 
kind were turned from south to north, and not from north to south, as the 
one occupying our attention at the present moment. It is, therefore, 
allowable to believe rather that the débrzs of this edifice may be those of a 
pagan temple, consecrated upon a high-place to some Pheenician divinity. 
M. Renan sees in the word Belath a reminiscence of that of BAdrra,a 
name given in Phoenicia to the goddess Venus. . . This temple, however, 
I should be far from denying, might have been consecrated to that goddess, 
for the worship of Venus Astarté was, as is well known, spread very 


widely in Phoenicia and among all the Canaanitish tribes.” Descrzption de 
la Galilée, II, 131-133. 


Lieutenant Kitchener contributes the following notes: 


“ Kh, Belaét.—These remains are situated on the top of a high wooded 
ridge difficult of access, and were probably those of some very ancient 
temple. 

“The remains of sixteen columns are apparently zz sztu. Some of them 
still bear an architrave. If the building was originally uniform, it would 
have been formed of a double colonnade of twelve columns, the inter- 
columnar distance varying from six to feo} “7 
eight feet. The whole was surrounded by {j« i 
a wall at a distance of seven feet. The }° 
columns and architrave form a total height |{° 
of fourteen and a half feet. The entrance 
was probably in the centre of the eastern | 
side, where two columns are squared onthe 
outside. It was probably a double portal, }- 
with a round column between. The end rele ee bab ti 
columns at both ends of the colonnade' | 
were squared on the outside, forming a GROUND-PLAN OF KHIRBET 
double column on the inside, similar to BELAT. 
those which occur in Jewish synagogues. Another point of resemblance 
to a synagogue is the direction. There is no decoration; everything is 
rude and archaic, and seems to point to a very early period, when some 
unknown deity was worshipped here. Adjoining, on the eastern side, 
there are some foundations of buildings, with steps leading down the hill- 


side, and a large cistern. They seem to have once been a monastery of 
some sort. 
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“The whole of these ruins have a very ancient appearance, and are 
much weathered.”—The Survey of West. Pal., Memozrs, I,.171, 172. 


The feature of double columns, which these observers seem 
to regard as peculiar to the remains of early Jewish synagogues, 
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is not so in point of fact. Such columns frequently occur in 
eastern Palestine, from the ruins of the sanctuary on Gebel 
Sidéghah to the grand architecture of Palmyra, and are particu- 
larly characteristic of the work at Garash where they occur in 
corner columns of the peribolos to the great Temple of Artemis. 

As thus described, this high-place of Bel/dt, devoted to the 
worship of a deity, probably at all times surmounted by a shrine 
of much pretence, is in every way consonant with what the 
Baalah, or Baale, of Qiryath-yearim may be supposed to have 
been. Standing so proximate to Qiryath-yearim at YVérin, if 
the more renowned of the two at that time, it would be only 
natural to employ it as a badge of identification for the lesser 
known place. 

It belonged to Judah. Quite to the north-east still, one mile 
north of Zzbnizn, a site called Yehtdiyeh continues to be inhab- 
ited, which shows that Judah may have been here in olden as 
well as she is in modern times. Our notions of squaring out 
the Promised Land in blocks and sections, labeling each by the 
name of a tribe, and expecting the towns belonging to each one 
to fall within its own lines and to trespass over into those of 
no other, are born of late geographical customs and divisions, 
and are inapplicable to the years and the settlements of Israel 
in its allotment of territory. The tribal areas interpenetrated ; 
and some had towns or tracts apart from their proper limits, in 
the midst of lots belonging to other tribes. So here, Qiryath- 
yearim with Baalah in the north, together with probably the 
remaining Hivite towns, pertained to Judah, though remote 
from her grand domain in the south of the land. 

By thus placing Gibeah, Qiryath-yearim, and Baalah in their 
true northern position, the sequel of the narrative, impossible to 
localize hitherto and elsewhere, receives most admirable con- 
firmation. 

The royal procession, bearing in a new cart the Ark of God 
taken from the house of Abinadab,led by the King and sur- 
rounded by all Israel playing before God with all might and 
songs, and with instruments of every kind, expressing the height 
of joy, presently came, on its way toward the City of David, to 
the threshing-floor of a place called Kidon. About eight miles 
directly south of Yérin, or about ten north-east of Acre, exists 
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a village styled to-day Qul’at Giddin, the ‘Castle of Giddin’, of 
which the Castle is an outgrowth of Crusading times, and in its 
present state is of Saracenic construction. In the thirteenth 
century, according to Burchardus de Monte Sion, it was known 
as Castellum Iudin. Clearly such a name preserves the memory 
of that village Kidon whose threshing-floor, belonging perhaps 
more particularly to the family of Nakon, lay in the sacred way 
of the returning Ark. Here the progress of the march was 
stayed and all the joy of the hour extinguished: the oxen 
shaking the cart, Uzza thought to save the Ark, and lost his own 
life. David the king himself dared bring the Ark no further on 
its homeward way; and, accordingly, carried it aside into the 
house of Obed-edom. With this name of a person no sign in 
the topography of the country is required, none to be looked 
for. And yet, is it possible that such a relic persists unto this 
day on that ground? Be it what it may, the appellation Marg 
el Abd survives about a mile and a quarter west of Qux/’at 
Giddin. ‘The Meadow of the Servant’ is all that appellation 
may mean; and yet ‘The Servant of Edom’ is all that Obed- 
edom can mean. The two are equal in every respect, both in 
form and in signification. The Hebrew 3ny, ’Add, is reflected 
asin a mirror by the Arabic ’Add; and the latter is just as 
likely to be an ever-living descendant of the former as it is to 
be, like Jonah’s gourd, the son of a night in its birth and the son 
of anight in itsdeath. Here, it may be, here probably was the 
field, the land wont to be tilled, by Obed-edom; this Marg was 
Obed-edom’s farm. Nay, even the word Edom seems to be 
genial to this region, existing ill-concealed under the guise of 
"Ain ed-Dumm, three miles to the north, on the south side of 
Wédi el-Qurn, near Khiréct Beléitan. 

And who was this Obed-edom? From whence did he hail? 
Obed-edom is identified as being ‘the Gittite’, that is to say, a 
member of a family or tribe whose seat had been or still was at 
a town called Git. Less than two miles south-east of Giddin lies 
the village of Gett. Than this nothing could be more precise 
for that Git which was Obed-edom’s paternal home, and from 
which he was known as ‘ the Gittite’. Whichsoever was his place 
of residence, Edom at ed-Dumm or Git at Gett, as was custom- 
ary then, and is customary now, in that land, he went forth 
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two or three miles from his place of habitation to cultivate the 
land which belonged to him, inherited no doubt from his 
fathers. As his house was here, that house of Obed-edom, to 
which David in fear and in sorrow carried aside the Ark of God 
to tarry he knew not how long, but as the event proved only 
three months, was in or near the present village of Gett¢. 

d. This dwelling-range of the Hivite is further confirmed by 
the adjacent habitats of their brethren among the native races. 

The Canaanite has left his name behind at Rdwaisét Ken’ dn, 
‘The Hill-tops of Canaan’, a place about two and a half miles 
north-west of e/-Gubbain, and two miles short of Rds el-Abydd; 
also in Gebel Ken’dn, ‘The Mountain of Canaan’, a mountain- 
ridge descending southward, somewhat more than a mile east of 
Safed.’ 

The Amorite has left his name behind in Wédi’Ammurtyeh, 
a valley also descending southward from Gebelet el- Ards, a moun- 
tain 3520 feet in altitude, four miles south-west of Safed; and 
at Khirbet el-Amuriyeh, near the village of e/-Basseh, about 
three miles south-east of Rés en-Ndgdrah, marked by founda- 
tions of high antiquity. 

The Hittite has left his name behind in Khzréet el-Hait, at 
the point where the Wahr e/l-Hasbéni is closely approached by 
the Nahr el-Leddén; possibly, also, in the Ard e/-Khazt, the 
rich borderland along the west side of Bahazret el-Huleh. Even 
Ephron the Hittite appears to have given his name to, or de- 
rived it from, the village of Furdu, overlooking the gorge of 
Nahr el-Qdsimiyeh. 

The Perizzite is suggested by such existing forms as, Ferrdé- 
dtyeh, a well-known inhabited place of some size, four and a 
half miles south-west of Safed; and as Shkéret Faris, an appel- 
lation existing between Ferrddiyeh and Safed, and thus suffi- 
ciently near Ferrddiych to have borne some relation with it in 
former times. This form of Féris has its mate in Te// el-Faras, 
a culmination in the range of Gebel el-Haish, on the east of the 
Jordan in Gaulén. 


1This is explained as based on an observation of uncertain character by Pro- 
fessor Palmer; but it is correct, ‘‘ Jebel Qandn” having been long ago reported 
by Dr. H. J. Anderson. Cf. The Official Report of the U. S. Expedition to 
the Dead Sea, p. 128. 
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The Yebusite in Har may have left his name in Ard e/- Yddis, 
an appellative apparently, and yet standing in close proximity 
to a mysterious Gebel Selim, about five and a half miles north 
of Kefr Birim. Possibly, also, he may have stamped it on the 
Wédi el-Vabis, emptying into Wédi Mairdin, two miles west of 
Safed. The name e/-Bassah, two and a half miles south-east of 
Rés en-Ndgtrah, retains rather more than two-thirds of the 
olden Yebis, considering the weakness of the first syllable of 
the name. 

Thus, the native races named in the narrative of Joshua’s 
conquest (/oshua, xi, 7), seem to have left their ineffaceable im- 
prints on this northern mountainous region of the country, and 
at points here and there which completely surround the home 
of the Hivite, as above pointed out. 

2. Mount Baal-Hermon. Two termini are given to the 
dwelling-range of the Hivite, one of which, and this the south- 
ern one, was Mount Baal-Hermon. 

A short way north-west of Kefr Bir’im,a mile and a half, 
rises a mountain bearing, even down to the present moment, 
the title Gebel Haramitn. This is the form given on the Large 
Map of the recent Survey; but as the Arabic in the Mame Lists 
is unpointed, it may be read equally well Gebel Harman. As 
the name bears its credentials upon its face, it would be super- 
fluous in me to plead its claims for being recognized, at this 
late day, as the immemorial cognomen of the mount, ever-en- 
during while age after age has rolled by, and remaining to re- 
ceive our homage. Even Professor Palmer did not attempt to 
interpret this strange etymon, but did translate it without note 
or comment, as written in the Mame Lists. The Arabic, how- 
ever, has for its first letter the light aspirate 4, corresponding 
to the Hebrew 7 Hz, instead of the strongly guttural 7, corres- 
ponding to the Hebrew m Heth; but this is probably the fault of 
the name-collectors, and not of the orthography in general use 
on the field. Moreover, Gebel Haramdan, while it perpetuates 
the venerable term Hermon, cannot be ‘ Mount Hermon’, the 
principal mountain of this name, because this stood on the east 
of the Jordan, the northern boundary of the two Amorite kings 
and of the two and a half tribes of Israel, as the river Arnon 
was their southern one. But what this most precious survival, 
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Gebel Haramtn, serves to preserve in everlasting remembrance 
is Mount Baal-Hermon. Here was the southern landmark of 
the Hivite territory. 

This Gebel Haramin is one of the heads in the mountainous 
water-shed connecting the highest point Gebel Garmdg with the 
ridge Gebel ed-Dahar which finally dies out in the Bug’ahk on the 
side of the great Eastern Mountain Gebel esh-Shargiych. From 
Gebel Garmag, 3934 feet in altitude, rising five miles north-west 
of Safed, the ridge passes to the north-west three and a half miles 
to Gebel’ Addther, 3300 feet above the sea level. From thence it 
turns at a right angle to the east through the villages of S’as’a and 
Kefr Bir'im, then runs one mile and a half north-west to Gebel 
Haramitn, and from thence two miles north-east to e-Khurbeh, 
whose height is stated to be 2650 feet. The altitude of Gebel 
Haramin itself is not given in the works of the late Survey, but 
it may be estimated from those which are. Indeed those en- 
gaged in this Survey in no way indicate having paid any atten- 
tion whatever to this most important point, beyond the collec- 
tion of the name, and a point about which the highest interest 
centres and the fullest information is desired. 

Under the head of Baalah, a few lines above, descriptions of 
the site Le/ét were reproduced to some length, not for the sake 
of Baalah only, but for the sake of another biblical locality of 
even more importance, which may now be named, Baal-gad. In 
Foshua, xiii, 5, this is spoken of a terminus almost equivalent 
to the one under consideration, ‘From Baal-gad under Mount 
Hermon to Lebé of Hamath.” In other words, Baal-gad was 
so nearly related to Mount Baal-Hermon as to be naturally em- 
ployed as a geographical point of departure equally with Mount 
Baal-Hermon itself, and this Baal-gad was so nearly related to 
Mount Baal-Hermon as to be said to lie under it. It becomes, 
therefore, a question of greatest interest, How do they occur 
on the ground? Does the topography of the region ac- 
tually confirm these relations? The answer is, with remarkable 
precision. The site Beldt lies about six miles west, slightly 
north, of Gebel Haramdn; and as Gebel Haramdn occupies the 
water-shed of the country, and as Be/é¢t occurs six miles down 
the western slope toward the Great Sea, it actually lies under or 
beneath the former. We have read how the witnesses of the 
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site and remains of Be/ét are well agreed as to its having been 
a high-place of Baal in some form: as such it would be alto- 
gether suitable for Baalah, and none the less for Baal-gad, as the 
peculiar shrine of this Lord of Good Fortune. 

In like manner, under the division 1, 4., the Hivite and the 
Qadmonite being supposed to be brothers or historically identi- 
cal, the Qadmonite was referred to a place styled Khirbet 
Qatamitn, for his native or dwelling-place, the present name be- 
ing regarded as a surviving patronymic. It may now be added 
that Khirbet Qatamin adjoins Gebel Haramin on the south-west, 
the ruined site occupying the next ridge to the west only a mile 
and a half distant. Thus, when the territory of the Hivite is 
said to begin at Mount Baal-Hermon, in Gebel Haramdan, it 
would begin at the very doors of his relative the Qadmonite re- 
siding in Khirbet Qatamdan. 

3. Lebé6. The northern limit or ending of the dwelling- 
range of the Hivite, is declared to be a place styled ‘Lebé of 
Hamath’. 

This Leb, x1n5, isa word which has hitherto been regarded 
as an appellative, and has been resolved into the prefix preposi- 
tion 5 /é or Ja, and §°3 the Qa/ infinitive construct of the verb 
N12 ‘to goorcome in’,‘to enter’, But the word is already pre- 
ceded by another preposition, "y ‘even to’, which indicates that 
the word is to be taken in its entirety, and to be regarded asa 
term of geographical designation. Is it the genius of the He- 
brew or other languages to double prepositions before a noun 
in this way, so that literally we should have to read the ex- 
pression, “even to to the going up of Hamath”? On the con- 
trary, is it not more sensible, and scientific as well, to keep the 
word entire and recognize in it a proper name even though 
novel, and as to its locality until now unknown? Perhaps the 
reason of its being unknown is, because-great men in the great- 
ness of their learning have gone to work to pick the word to 
pieces, instead of setting themselves to work to recover the 
term as it stands, from the territory in the right region. 

On the west bank of the Upper Jordan, a little to the south 
of over against Safed, a fountain known under the title of ’Azn 
el-Lebweh waters the narrow plainlet. This is a common noun, 
in familiar language, which when translated into our tongue 
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would say, ‘The Fountain of the Lioness’. Passing to the north 
as far as the sharp bend in the course of Nahr el-Qdsimiych, and 
about two miles further on, a site in ruin, Khzrbet Labich, is met 
with, having an’Azm Ldbieh at hand. This form, if rigidly trans- 
lated, would refer to a sort of coarse bean. Advancing onward 
and upward, to within a short distance of the renowned Zhe. 
théthd, a place is encountered, situated on the ridge of Gebel ed- 
Dahar, called Libbaiydé. This form cannot be rendered readily : 
the nearest appellative perhaps would be /udéyeh, ‘a kind of 
tree’. Pushing on about six miles in a direct line north-east- 
ward, to the headwaters of Nahr Hasbéni, we reach ’Ain el- 
Lebweh again, ‘The Fountain of the Lioness’. From this ad- 
vance two facts may be observed. First, The upper course of 
the Jordan, or the general line of its sources, is inclined to 
abound with names whose framework is Z-w-d or L-d-w, and whose 
general resemblance is strikingly similar to Lebé; and, second, 
The meanings now attributed to the several forms are superficial 
and of little moment. Taking these various examples, may we 
not reasonably suppose that the first might be naturally re- 
ferred to the Jordan for identification, and be distinguished as 
‘The Lebé of Jordan’? The second be referred to the Qés?- 
miyeh, and be distinguished as ‘The Lebé of Qésimityeh’? The 
third be referred to Thelthdéthd, and be distinguished as ‘The 
Lebé of Thelthéthé’? And the fourth be referred to its nearest 
and most widely known town, and be distinguished by invari- 
able association with that town as the Lebé of that town? 
Furthermore, let this journey be continued northward 
through the great valley nearly to the other end, past Ba’albek; 
and there, among the sources of the Vahr el Asi or the river 
Orontes, will be found another fountain called Weba’ Lebweh. 
Now, if interpretation is in all cases to be pressed, here, too, is 
‘The Fountain of the Lioness’. But, fortunately, not far away 
there happens to be, “In the middle of the basin, on a low ¢ed/ 
among the streams, the poor village of Ledweh, fifteen minutes 
distant from the fountain.” And this village of Lebweh has a 
record. It is now recognized as the Zzbo or Lybo entered under 
Iter XLIX—A Seriane Saythopoli Occora—of the Antonini Au- 
gustt Itinerarium, as distant XXII M. P. from Heliopoli, te. Ba’- 


1 Compare Map on p. 366. 
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albek. This serves to demonstrate two facts; Jirst, that there 
was in olden times a proper name Libo in vogue; and, second 
that the form this ancient proper name takes in modern Arabic 
terminology is Ledweh. 

Could analogy do more to show that the Ledweh which 
forms the highest source of the Jordan might have been a Libo 
or a Lebé in early times? We should expect to find some traces 
of an inhabited place not far away from the ’Azz; and yet even 
all traces of such a site might have disappeared. 

I have just spoken of the variations in this form, appearing 
in the four instances first mentioned, as rendering dependence 
on signification of little value and unsafe. Yet it may be worth 
while to consider them all as once, though long ago, uniform. 
The Lebweh beyond Ba'albck is occasionally spoken of as 
Lebt; and if the Lebweh to the north of Ba’albek, why not the 
Lebweh at the head of Nahr Hasbéni? This Arabic form 
Leb# corresponds to the Hebrew Lebé exactly. Then, why 
not regard the Hebrew appellation 9125, Lebé, as an imperfect 
form of snd, ‘a lion’ or ‘lioness’ from the root x25, ‘to 
low’ or ‘to roar’? Or, why not regard our s7125, Lebé, as 
closely allied to my25, Lebaoth, which a city of Simeon bore, 
whose signification is ‘lioness’? In this light, the common 
Arabic sense corresponds literally with the Hebrew, and in- 
structs us to restore the olden term to its true rank as a geo- 
graphical appellation. 

A brief description of the place is furnished by M. Guérin. 
Traveling northward from Mimas to Réshaiyd, he says: 


“ At 9.40 A. M., I resumed my route toward the north-east, along Oued 
et-Teim: this, at many points, is profoundly shut in between rocky moun- 
tains, and cut transversely by other ravines, which, when heavy rains fall, or 
the snows of Djebel ech-Chectkh melt, pour into it a considerable amount of 
water, and proceed to swell the volume of the waters of Nahr e/-Hasbany. 


“ At 12.15 M., I halted a moment near a fountain called ’Azn Leboueh: 
this irrigates certain cultivated fields upon a hill which overlooks, on the 
east, the Oued et-Teim. A hamlet, overthrown at the present time, ad- 
joins it.”—Descript. de la Galizlée, 11, 299, 300. 


Would that we might know more about this ruined site, 


1Ed. WEsSELINGIUS, p. 198. D’URBAN, Recueil des Itinéraires Anciens, p. 55. 
Cf. Rosinson, B76/. Researches, III, 533. 
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Khirbet Lebweh? But, generally it is the blind eyes that go to 
Palestine to see. Until, however, we can learn more of this 
exceedingly interesting overthrown Ledweh hamlet, there is 
nothing to forbid regarding it as that Lebé for which we are 
searching. Situated on its hill-top among the extreme head- 
waters of the river Jordan, it rose as an appropriate landmark 
for the northern dwelling-range of the Hivite. Thus this na- 
tive tribe inhabited a stretch of territory extending from Gedel 
Haramén on the south, through the fertile and picturesque 
valley between the great mountains, to the eminence, and 
fountain, and habitation, of Lebweh. 

Hamath. Lebo, at Lebweh, was referred to another place 
for identification, either because too small to be recognized, 
when spoken of, by those remote therefrom, or because there 
were so many others of similar name that it must needs be 
mentioned with some neighboring town as a determinative. It 
was, therefore, sometimes associated with Hamath as the name 
of limitation,—‘ Unto Lebé of Hamath.’ 

Here, too, information proves to be extremely meagre. 
Threescore and thirteen years ago, on the 1oth of October, 
1810 A.D., the pioneer Burckhardt was travelling down the 
Buq’ah: after he had left Megdel ’Angar, and passed Sultdén 
Ya'qub, his story runs as follows: 

« At the end of three hours and a half from Azz Essouzre, we reached 
the village E/ Eméette, on the top of a hill, opposite to Djebel Esshetkh. 
The route to this place, from Medjde/, lay through a valley of Anti-Liba- 
nus, which further on, towards £/ Hezmte, loses itself in the mountains 
comprised under the name of Djedel Esshezkh. The mountain belongs to 
the district of the Emir of the Druses, commanding at Rasheza, a Druse 
village at one hour and a half from Z£/ Hezmte. We slept at Z7 Hezmte, in 
the house of the Druse Sheikh, and the Khatib, or Turkish priest of the 
village, gave us a plentiful supper. The greater part of the inhabitants of 
El Heimte are Druses belonging to Rasheza. Near it are .the villages of 
Biri and Refit.”— Travels in Syria, p. 32. 

Thus, it will be observed, Burckhardt four times gives Hetmte 
as the name, in his day, of an inhabited village, where he was 
sheltered over night in the house of a Druse and fed by a Turk- 
ish priest, a village pointed out as lying one hour and a half— 
say four miles—north of Réshaiyd, in close proximity to similar 
hamlets, e/-Bireh and er-Rafidh. This would place his E/ Hetmte 
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about one hour, or two anda half miles, north of Azz Lebweh. 
With the sole exception of the site in consideration, these 
places are all laid down on the maps of the region where the 
lower Buq’ah and this upper part of Wédi et-Taim lie parallel, so 
that the position of Hezmte is defined to close approximation. 
If this ‘ Hezmte’ was correctly heard and correctly recorded by 
Burckhardt, it would be a name identical with Hamath. 

But in the year 1844 A.D., Dr. Eli Smith passed repeatedly 
through this region to and fro from Hédsbaiyd, in the establish- 
ment of a Protestant mission at that town and in connection with 
the persecutions which followed. He examined the region very 
carefully, and sent his notes to Dr. Edward Robinson, who from 
them drew up a brief sketch of the northern part of Wédi et- 
Taim and its connection with the Bug’ah, for insertion in the 
Biblical Researches. The sketch begins thus: 


“ The large village of Muhazditheh, usually contracted to Muhaiteh, in- 
habited by Greek Christians and Druzes, stands upon a projection from 
the western line of hills, at the point where these hills, making a consider- 
able angle, turn more directly northward. The plain also continues 
towards the north, bounded by these hills on the west, and by the base of 
Anti-Lebanon on the east; and being about three quarters of a mile in 
width. The western line of hills runs on thus parallel to Anti-Lebanon, 
almost without interruption; rising in one part intoa high point, on which 
is the village of Sudtén Ya’kéb; and then gradually declining, until they 
are lost in the great plain a little north of Mejdel’Anjar. The interval 
between this line of hills and Anti-Lebanon retains the same general form 
of a valley, until it meets the Bukd'a at Neda’ ’Anjar. But the highest part 
of Wady et-Tetm, and its proper water-shed, is about an hour north of 
Muhaiditheh, and half an hour south of ’Azxz (or Neba’) Faldj.” * 


To which he adds, in a note: 


“From a comparison of distances, it appears, that Burckhardt’s e/- 
Embette and el-Heimte are one and the same place, and identical with e/- 
Muhaiteh.”—Lib. cit., III, 428, 429. 

Allowing this to be the case, does it follow that Burckhardt 
was wrong in his apprehension of the name as ‘ Hezmte’, seventy- 
three years ago? He made no other mistake in hearing and 
recording the names of places in his itinerary: is it likely that he 
erred in this alone? Whether it may sometimes be called 
Haimteh as well as Muhaiteh now or not, it might have been 


1 Compare also VAN DE VELDE, Memotr, p. 156. 
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then; and the probability is in favor of Burckhardt being right 
as to the form of the name in his day. Let us be thankful if 
he heard it correctly even though only once. But at most, Mu- 
haiteh and Haimteh present the same radicals (in M/uhatteh the 
first two standing in merely inverse order), and are thus tanta- 
mount to Hamath. 

There was a Hamath-rabbah in biblical times, which implies 
that there was a Hamath which was not vaddah, in biblical times 
as well. Here may have stood the Hamath which was not 
rabbah, not because of its possible literal identity alone, but also 
because of its topographical position, which resolves many bib- 
lical puzzles. Into the resolution of these I would like very 
much to enter and enlarge, but digression here would carry this 
Article to too great length. Only one solution engages our 
present attention, and that is the Hamath which stood near 
unto Lebé. As Ledweh stands within three miles of this Hazm- 
teh—Muhaiteh, Lebé might naturally be referrred to Hamath for 
identification. 

My argument, at length, upon the first passage clearly per- 
taining to the Mountain of Lebanon, may be briefly stated. 
Inasmuch as the original Hivite spread himself from Gebel 
Haramin—Mount Baal-Hermon to Lebweh-by-Haimteh—Lebé 
of Hamath, and as the line of this occupation falls at first along 
that backbone of country descending from Gebel esh-Shaikh and 
afterward up the Hasdéni valley, distinctly and wholly to the 
east of the gorge of Nahr el-Qdsimiych, and here entirely upon 
the western slope of Gebel esh-Shaikh, therefore, the eastern 
mountain-range or this Gebel esh-Shaikh is what is meant by 
‘Mount The Lebanon’ in the passage of Scripture now con- 
sidered. Sucha line does not and cannot cross the profound 
gulf of the Qéstmiyeh to the western mountain-range, which is 
thus left wholly out of the question, and without the slightest 
title to regard as Mount Lebanon. 


The Second passage clearly pertaining to the Mountain reads 
as follows: 


«“ And, the land of the Giblite, and all The Lebanon towards the sun, 
from Baal-gad under Mount Hermon even to Lebéd of Hamath: all inhab- 
iting the Mount from The Lebanon even to Misrephoth-maim.”— Joshua, 
xiii, 5, 6. 
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Toward the end of Joshua’s careera review of the land, partly 
once acquired by conquest and partly remaining to be pos- 
sessed, is made for the purpose of distribution among the tribes. 
From this it appears that the old native races had revived more 
or less, and were still in possession of the northern section of 
the country. 

1. The Giblite. Naturally, this primitive race was the in- 
habitant of the town now called Aint Gubail, lying four anda 
half miles north-east of Gebel Haramin, five and a half north of 
Kefr Btr’tm, and five and a half west of Qadais. It is now an 
uncommonly large village of Metawileh people, situated on a 
low mound and spreading into a fertile plain. The name is 
sometimes assumed to be of late origin, but without the slightest 
evidence. Sometimes equally unfounded surmise takes the op- 
posite conjecture; as, for example, respecting the appellation 
Gebel Gebail, a little way west of Safed, and Téhinet el-Gebaili- 
yeh, it is observed by Professor Palmer: 


“The mill of the Febecliyeh. p. n.;‘from Febec?,atown in Syria.”—Name 
Lists, p. 95. 


Whereas, the proper course in reasoning should be to assume a 
name to be old until it is proved by good evidence to be recent 
or derived from some foreign source. Bint Gubail, therefore, 
is probably a name descended from antiquity, unless something 
can be positively shown to the contrary; and if the term Bint 
‘Daughter’ betrays anything, it might be in the direction of 
Professor Palmer’s remark, but in my own opinion this is of no 
consequence. For aught we know to-day Bint Gubail may be 
as old as the town on the Syrian coast, to which the Giblite is 
usually ascribed, and perhaps may be the older of the two. 

2. Baal-gad. As in Fudges, iii, 3, identical with Baalah, and 
situated at Be/dt west of and below Gebel Haramin. 

3. Mount Hermon. As in the first passage, properly Mount 
Baal-Hermon because intimately linked with Baal-gad. Its po- 
sition was Gebel Haramin. 

4. Lebé of Hamath. As above in every respect, at ’Ain— 
Khirbet Lebweh, and the Haimteh—Muhaiteh at the beginning of 
Wédi et-Taim. 


5. Misrephoth-maim. Four anda half miles south-west of 
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Gebel Haramin two villages subsist, called Hurfaish and Nebi 
Sebelan, the latter being generally regarded as arelic of the name 
Zebulun. Directly east of these villages lies a meadow-like 
basin among these mountain-tops which, according to the indi- 
cations of the Large Map of the new Survey, has no natural 
drainage. Streams are drawn converging into it from all direc- 
tions, while no outlet is laid down. If these indications are to 
be relied upon, waters here gather from Gebel ’Addther on the 
north to Bait Genn on the south, a distance of five miles 
or more, and from an east-and-west breadth of about three 
miles. In summer time no doubt these waters are absorbed as 
irrigation to the fields or meadows, but in winter or spring time 
it would not be strange if the whole plain were overflowed, so 
as to become a sort of ‘Drowning Meadow’ or another Marg 
el-Ghurug. Be this as it may, about half a mile east of Med? 
Sebelén, no less than four fountains in a cluster pour forth their 
waters into the valley. Three of these are described as follows: 

“’ Ain el Mezérib.—A good perennial spring, with small stream; medium 
supply. 

“’Ained Durrah.—A good spring, with slight stream; perennial supply. 

“ Ain en Nimreh.—A good perennial spring, with a small stream of 
water flowing from it.”—Memozrs, I, 212-214. 
And a fifth water-supply, called "Azz cl-Gedideh, is reported to 
be, “A square dirket, with stagnant rain-water; some cisterns 
near.” All these taken together form a most extraordinary 
collection of waters for a lofty spot of mountainous country ; 
and in ancient times may worthily have borne the designation 
of Maim ‘Waters’. It will be noticed, also, that one of these 
springs bears a name strikingly like unto Misrephoth, namely 
Mezarib. As the second of these springs has for its title an 
ordinary appellative for ‘millet’, and the third for ‘a leopard’, 
the first may be regarded as the original denomination among 
the group, and in olden times the collective one for the whole 
number. It would not be unreasonable, also, to infer that the 
same term extended, anciently, over the whole plain and general 
locality. In short, in these many MZezarib Waters we may ra- 
tionally recognize a better Misrephoth-maim than has hitherto 
been found elsewhere. At this topographical point, the defini. 
tion “ From Mount The Lebanon even to Misrephoth-maim”, 
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simply carries the geographical range four and a half miles 
further south-west than does the definition “ From Mount Baal- 
Hermon to Lebé of Hamath”, and only perhaps a trifle further 
than the definition “ From Baal-gad under Mount Hermon to 
Lebé of Hamath”. 
Now, as to the application of these ascertained monuments. 
First. ‘From Baal-gad under Mount Baal-Hermon even to 
Lebo of Hamath’, restricts ‘The Lebanon,’ here intended to 
some position along that line, and points to the eastern moun- 
tain-range alone, or Gebel esh-Shatkh, for its resting-place. 
Second. Quite agreeably to this, we find, in this second pas- 
sage, an invaluable definition introduced which limits the Leba- 
non to certain ground and confirms all other statements, namely, 
‘The Lebanon towardsthe Sun’. Thus this Lebanon, or Mount 
Lebanon, is directly affirmed to lie ‘ towards the east’, or towards 
‘the rising of thesun’. It will be admitted there can be no mis- 
take as to what this Lebanon-on-the-Sunrising means, Nothing 
could direct attention more plainly than such an expression to 
that eastern range, which on the south culminates in Gebel esh- 
Shatkh. This Gebel esh-Shaikh is Mount Lebanon, while ‘ The 
Sunrise’ portion of the expression lingers to this very hour and 
clings with inseparable tenacity to the same range as a whole, 
the portion further north-east toward Damascus included, being 
called Gebel esh-Shargiyeh, ‘the Eastern Mountain’. What 
Lebanon-toward-Sunset was I will endeavor to explain in the 
next Article of this series; meantime, let it be thoroughly un- 
derstood that this Lebanon, which began with Baal-gad or 
Mount Baal-Hermon in the south-west, ended in Lebanon- 
toward-the-Sunrise, as Mount Lebanon or the Eastern’ Mount. 
Third. The line connecting Mount The Lebanon with Mis- 
rephoth-maim must have been a natural one, plainly existing in 
the topography of the country, too salient to be mistaken by 
any observer ancient or modern. That line was the ridge or 
water-parting descending from Gebel esh-Shargiyeh and leading 
directly to "Aydin Mezérib. That line could not have been by 
any possibility a non-existent one, descending from the western 
Pheenician mountain-range and leaping violently across the 
chasm of Nahr el-Qdsimiyeh, whose profound gorge formed an 
impassable bourne to Israel. 
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The Third passage clearly pertaining to the Mountain reads 
as follows: 


‘* Thy neck is like Migdal of Hashan; 
Thine eyes are like Birkéth in Heshbon, upon Sha’ar, Bath-Rabbim; 
Thy nose is like Migdal of The Lebanon, 
Looking towards Damascus.” —Song of Songs, vii, 4. 


1. Migdal of Hashan. To render jwn 5aim> as ‘a tower of 
ivory’ is clearly in error, the article 7 ‘the’ before yw ‘Shen’ 
interdicting such a construction. If Sex were an appellative, 
it could not mean ‘ivory’, from the character of the object, for 
no ‘tower’ could be built of the teeth or tusks of elephants, in 
Palestine; but it might mean ‘a sharp rock or peak’ of a hill. 
However, it is evidently a proper name, as in 1 Samz., vii, 12: 


“Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, and 
called the name of it Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped 


us. 


The scene of the Song of Songs is laid chiefly in the northern 
portion of the land, and there every local reference should first 
be looked for. Here, then, can a Migdal of the Shen, or of 
Hashan, be found? M. Guérin, in his exploration of Galilee, 
visited a place which he calls Megdel Zaun, and thus describes: 


“Thence a path full of ups and downs, whose predominant direction 
was west, conducted me to Medjdel Zaoutn, where I did not arrive till 
8.50 A.M. This village whose population does not now exceed two hun- 
dred Métualis, has in former times been very much larger, as the numer- 
ous cisterns cut out of the rock go to show, together with the many se- 
pulchral vaults, some sarcophagi both broken and whole, frequent vestiges 
of a wall surrounding the place formed of regular blocks, and, upon the 
culminating height of the village, the remains of a very strong construc- 
tion composed of fine cut-stones, which appears to have been a small 
fortress, and which would naturally give to this locality the name of 
Medjdel, in Hebrew Migdal or Migdol, ‘ tower.’ 

“A short distance to the east, and lower down than the village, may be 
noticed the ruins of a church whose monolithic columns are now lying on 
the ground ; their shafts measure eleven feet in length by about one and a 
half in diameter, and their capitals imitate the Doric order. Before hav- 
ing ornamented the interior of this church, they perhaps served to deco- 
rate either a temple or a synagogue. The site which this edifice with its 
dependencies occupies, and to which the name of Desr es-Setah is at- 
tached, is at the present time overgrown with fig-trees or inextricably 
heaped up with masses of cut stone. Upon a large block of much beauty, 
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which was adapted to serve as a lintel over a door-way, and which lies 
overthrown upon the surface of the soil, 1 observed three crosses in the 
form of /feurons elegantly sculptured and inscribed within a circle.”— 
Descript. de la Galilée, Il, 128. 

This site, standing three and a half miles west of Réds e/- 
Abyéd, combines every requisite for the Migdal of Hashan—the 
hill culminating to a point, the ruins of the tower upon its sum- 
mit, the name Megdel persisting unchanged, and the name Shan 
surviving almost unaffected by time, Z—x being only a trifle 
harder than S—z, while, what is perhaps most remarkable, the 
full form of the term Hashan survives in the name of the valley 
descending past the hill, on the south, Wédi Hasan. 

2. Heshbon. Ten years ago, not the whole of an all sum- 
mer’s residence at Hesbon-beyond-Jordan was necessary to con- 
vince me that, wherever else might be its resting-place, the 
allusion, on the part of the author of Zhe Song in this verse, to 
the pools of Heshbon was not to those of the Hasbéu of Reu- 
ben on the borders of Moab. Because, first, the eastern Hesh- 
bon had no pools. There is, indeed, a reservoir on the east of 
the town in the field, but it is of Ghassanidzean reconstruction 
and cannot be older than Roman origin: it does not occupy the 
place of any natural d:rkéet, and is now always dry. There was 
never any other Roman reservoir even, on the opposite side of 
the town to balance, or on the same side to accompany, the 
first. This one accordingly is not old enough; but, if it were, 
it could serve, at the utmost, for comparison with a Shulamite 
having only one eye. Second, Heshbon over there was never a 
walled town; and therefore, third, It could never have had any 
‘gate’ for dirkets to lie inside or outside of. Accordingly, I 
hold the allusion in this verse to be directed to a northern 
Heshbon, to the water-system of Nahr el-Hasbéni, of which the 
Nahr el-Leddén and the Nahr Bénids may be regarded as 
branches. The dzrkéth in Heshbon were Jdzrkets in some way 
connected with that name Hesbon which is applied to a river 
forming the sources of the Jordan. 

3. Sha’ar. This word does not, in my opinion, refer to any 
city-gate, but to one of the valleys intimately concerned in the 
topography of Béxids. Let me quote from Dr. Robinson: 


“Of the three Wadys which form so prominent a feature in the region 
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of Banids, two are wild ravines in Febel esh-Shetkh. Wady el- Asal issues 
from its deep gorge immediately on the west of the terrace. It has its 
beginning a little south of the village of S#zd’a, about four hours N. N. E. 
of Bénids; and forms the mighty cleft between the lower and upper 
masses of Hermon.” . . 

“ Wady Khushdbeh begins at the very base of the south-western peak 
of esh-Sheckh, and extends down the steep declivity south-west to Fudbbaté ; 
below which . . . . and goes to join the channel from the Fountain, at 
the north-west corner of the city fortress. 

“The third valley, Wady Za’areh, has already been described as coming 
from the base of Hermon beyond Medel, taking a course south-west 
through Merj Yaféry and a wild ravine; then sweeping around north- 
west and descending to Bduzds. It enters upon the terrace a few rods 
south of the lower end of the castle ridge; and passing down along the 
south side of the city fortress, unites its pretty brook just below with the 
stream from the great Fountain. 

“Within the angle thus formed on the terrace itself, between the chan- 
nels of these two Wadys, are situated the great Fountain and the modern 
village of Bdnids.”—Biblical Researches, Ill, 405, 406. 

All other authorities write this name Za’areh with an initial 
S: written either way it is identical with the biblical Sha’ar. 
The Birkéth upon this Sha’ar referred to were two, viz. 

4. Bath-Rabbim, The ‘ Daughter of Many’ (fountains?). The 
term ‘ Birket Rabbim’ may be regarded as succinctly preserved 
in the appellation Lzrket er-Rém.' According to all accounts 
there are two Jirkets bearing this name. 

The first, is the one now well known from the accounts of 
many visitors. Its relation to Wéai Sha’ar is, according to Dr. 
Robinson, just ten to seventeen minutes: 

“Descending very obliquely and gradually, we came at 9.45 A.M., to the 
channel of the Wady with its pleasant stream. Here was also a pretty 
cascade, the water falling over a rock ten feet high, along three crevices, 
presenting the appearance of three white ribbons of foam. Crossing 
the brook, we bent our course a little more south-east; and at 9.55 
reached the brink of the Lake [Phiala] on its north side. Inseven minutes 
more we rode down the deep declivity to the margin of the water.” —Bz6/, 
Res., III, 399. 

The same relation is expressed by M. Guérin, whose account 
perhaps answers the question just raised as to the origin of the 
term: 


“From Masa’deh | ascended toward the east, coasting alongside of the 


1 See Map on p. 366. 
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Oued Sa’ar at my left, and at 12.40 P.M., I halted upon the upper borders 
of Birket er-Ram. This basin, elliptical in form, is somewhat profoundly 
stowed away among slopes, which are strewed with volcanic blocks, and 
which may have an altitude of nearly two hundred feet above the surface 
of the water. Its circumference is about a mile and a quarter. Many 
fountains, of which one is called ’Azu et- Tzneh from a fig-tree which grows 
near it, gush out of the flanks of these slopes and flow toward the lake; 
but they are not of great volume, and do not account for the greater por- 
tion of the water which it contains. The basin, of which it fills the bottom, 
resembles very much the crater of avolcano. Innumerable aquatic plants 
flourish upon its borders and cover even the half or less of this vast reser- 
voir, a fact which indicates that it is not very deep, excepting its central 
portion where no plant occurs and where the water is blue and limpid.”-- 
Descript. de la Galilée, 11, 329, 33°. 


As to the occasion of the name, merely the appearance of 
water-supply from so many springs gushing forth from its de. 
clivities, however, would be quite sufficient to people in ancient 
times for giving it the name ‘ Daughter of Many’ fountains. 

The second dzrket bearing this appellation is less known, 
and lies nearer the town. It is spoken of by Captain Newbold, 
thus: 


“ Besides this Lake there is a small one of the same name, close to the 
south of Bénzds, on the south side of the stream which flanks that town. 

“ A little south of the town below, are the remains of another castle in 
a state of much greater dilapidation, with the date of 607 A.H. Near it is 
a small lake or pond, formed chiefly by rain water, called, like the Lake 
Phiala, Berket er-Rdm, about three hundred paces in circumference.”—Ox 
the Lake Phiala, etc., pp. 4, 22. 


It was encountered, also, by Guérin, in going from Bénids to 
"Ain Fit: : 


“On the 2nd of November, at 6.30 a.M., I left Banzas the second time, 
and, having crossed the Oued Sa’ar, I climbed toward the east some slopes 
scattered with volcanic stones; here and there also several foundations of 
houses were still visible. 

“ At 6.40, I took a south-east course, and soon after arrived at a grand 
birkeh, one hundred and fifty paces long by a hundred broad. It is a de- 
pression in the surface at once natural and artificial, which formerly a 
little wall closed round, but now demolished.” —Descrzpt. de la Galilée, Il, 


333: 
1 The second Birket er-Rém of Mr. Tipping appears to be the ‘‘ Lake of the 


Merj el Man” of Captain Newbold. Cf. Traill’s Josephus, General Notice, etc., 
pp. Ixxx-lxxxii with Newbold’s monograph, pp. 9, ro. 
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Such natural lakelets of pure spring water, round in shape, 
set in the hollows of hills, reflecting in their mirrors the blue 
light of heaven, and forming objects of much charm in the 
landscape, are similar to eyes set in the hollows of the counte- 
nance, and worthy to be compared with the grace of those pos- 
sessed by the Prince’s Daughter. But a single glance at the 
comparatively modern, wholly artificial reservoirs, rectangular 
in shape, of Hasbdn, Médebd, and Zizd, in the eastern plateau, 
would be sufficient to disabuse any one of their fitness to serve 
as types of beauty for comparison. ‘They are merely large cis- 
terns into which the waters of winter-streams are turned aside 
in the rainy season, and stored as long as they may last: in 
other words, they are stagnant till gone, and, if the condition of 
that water in summer time, being rendered impure in many un- 
canny ways, were taken into consideration, no young lady would 
esteem it a compliment to be told that her eyes were like such 
puddles. 

5. Migdal of The Lebanon. In the quotation relative to 
Wédi Sa’ar from Dr. Robinson, just presented, the course of 
the valley is indicated “as coming from the base of Hermon 
beyond Medel.” Captain Newbold speaks of the two things in 
the same relation : 

“A fourth, but minor tributary to the Jordan is found in the springs of 
Esh Shir, which lie about two and a half miles E. by N. from the Phiala 
Lake. They form a rivulet a yard broad and a foot deep, which runs by 
the north side of Lake Phiala between it and J/aj7de/, increased by several 
springs in its course down the deep defile of Wédi esh Shir.” —Lib. cit., 
pp. 8, 9. 

This Megdel,a hamlet which has been known ever since the 
days of Burckhardt, is usually styled Megdel esh-Shems. Its 
position is about five miles north-east of Bzrket er-Rém the 
greater, and from seven to eight miles east of Bénids. Com- 
pared with the head of Gebel esh-Shazkh, it lies at its feet; but 
compared with the base of the same it is situated, as Burck- 
hardt says, “high up in the mountain”. In my judgment it is 
the Migdal of The Lebanon referred to in the passage now 
under consideration, first, because its name is Megdel; second, 
because, as its name Megdel esh-Shems intimates, it is or was in 


1 See Map on p. 366. 
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biblical times the Eastern Migdal, Migdal of Sunrise, like 
Lebanon toward the Rising of the Sun, and stood the farthest 
of its kind away from Palestine and toward Damascus. In this 
sense it was regarded as ‘looking towards Damascus,’ literally 
standing ‘in the face of’ or ‘facing’ Damascus. No other one 
did so then, no other does so now. No Migdal standing on the 
western or Phoenician mountain-range could by any possibility 
be said to be ‘looking toward’ or standing ‘in the face of’ or 
‘facing’ Damascus. But this Megdel esh-Shems may be so de- 
scribed; and, as it is characterized as Migdal of The Lebanon, 
therefore the mountain on whose root it is situated, Gebel esh- 
Shaikh, the Eastern or Sunrise range, is the true and only 
Mount Lebanon. 


The Fourth passage clearly pertaining to the Mountain is 
rendered in the Authorized Version, 
‘* Will a man leave the snow of Lebanon, 
Which cometh from the rock of the field ?”—/Jeremiah, xviii, 14. 
The right rendering, however, if it is to be translated strictly 
throughout, would be, 


** Will the snow of Lebanon fail 
From the rock of the country ?” 


But, for my own part, being unable to perceive sense in 
such a statement, I take the position that we should not 
attempt to translate the original altogether, and ought to look 
to the ground for the true explanation. 
“Will the snow of Lebanon disappear 
From Tsiir of Sadai ?” 
Or, 
** Shall the snow of Lebanon ever forsake 
Mitsir of Sadai ?” 

1. The snow of Lebanon. To an inhabitant of the Holy 
Land the Snow of Lebanon is the snow of Gebel esh-Shaikh. 
In our own day a frequent name for this mountain is Gebel eth- 
Thelg ‘The Mount of Snow’. From Damascus throughout 
the Haurdn, in many portions of Palestine, round to Tyre, 
whenever a stranger directs the attention of a native to the 
snow-topped mountain in view and asks for its name, he will 
often receive the answer Gebel cth-Thelg, ‘Snow Mountain,’ 
instead of Gebel esh-Shaikh. Snow never disappears altogether 
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from its summit. Sometimes the Mount lifts its head among 
the clouds of early morning only to exhibit by contrast through 
the rifts how much more dazzling white are its fields of snow 
than the purest vapors of heaven. All summer long it holds 
that crown of snow, becoming smaller as the season draws on 
yet ever becoming brighter, so high that it seems to be floating 
in the air when distance is so great that the form of the moun- 
tain is lost in dimness. From the south-east particularly long 
lines of snow are seen to range down ravines from the summit, 
like locks dropping from a giant’s head. So this is the 
Snow Mountain of Palestine: in olden times and to the ancient 
peoples of the Bible it was Gebel esh-Shaikh that wore the Snow 
of Lebanon. Noother mountain does the same. On the Phe- 
nician side Gebel Sunnin is invisible from Palestine, and loses its 
snow early in summer, and the more northern Mount of the 
Cedars, Gebel el.’Arz, is wholly shut out of view. The only 
snow-crowned mountain which rose before the poets of Israel 
as a symbol of beauty and as a pleasant object to the eyes of 
the people was Gebel esh-Shaikh, and this, therefore, was Mount 
Lebanon. 

2. Tsiror Mitsir. The earliest explorer of Eastern Palestine 
Seetzen, in 1806 A.D., having crossed the mountain to Réshaiyd 
from Damascus, wrote from information there supplied to him : 

“In Aklim es Sbib is Dér Hheny, between Azn Schdra and Hheny, five 

hours south-eastwards from here, where also are columns and a great 
stone.” —Rezsen, I, 317. 
Four years later, when at Bait Genn, Burckhardt heard of this 
"Ain Sharaas Umm esh-Shara.’ In 1869 A.D., Captain Warren, 
having descended the eastern declivity of the mountain from 
Rimeh to Qul’at Gendel, was told by his guide that on the way 
down he had passed two villages to his right, one of which was 
Shérah. From these reports it would appear, that there are two 
objects concerned, a fountain and a village, the former called 
"Ain Shéra and the latter Umm Shdra. The site of both is 
high on the mountain among the very sources of the river ’Arnz 
or ’Awég. This name Shéra bears a strong resemblance to the 
Hebrew term Tsir or Str, and the Umm Shdra to Mitstr or 
Misi. 


1 Travels in Syria, p. 46. 2 Quarterly Statements for 1870, p. 225. 
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3. Sadai. A little way north-east of "Azz esh-Shdra a \ocal- 
ity named Sauda is laid down on Van de Velde’s Map, and from 
this has been transferred to that of Mr. Grove in Wm. Smith’s 
Atlas. The source of the name is either unknown to me, or at 
the present moment beyond my recall; and soI am unable to re- 
produce a description. But, in form the name is identical with 
the Sadai of the passage engaging our attention, and the po- 
sition is so near that of Shéra as to justify a collocation of the 
two. A reference like Sir of Sadai or Mistir of Sadai would 
be borne out by Shéra or Umm Shéra of Sauda. 

This passage is characterized by Rosenmiiller as a vexatiss?- 
mus locus; but perhaps the true locality will clear up much of 
the obscurity. At least, far better than the present rendering 
of these words as appellatives, seems to me to be the view that 
Jeremiah selected these points high up on Gebel esh-Shatkh as 
adjacent to the limit of perpetual snow,—as in a general way 
marking the region of permanent snow-level; and then asked, 
‘Will the snow of Lebanon ever recede above Sir or Mistir of 
Sadai?’ the fact being well known that it never did disappear 
from the summit above that vicinity. The point thus chosen 
was on the only side of the mountain exposed to the view of all 
the people. 


The Fifth passage clearly pertaining to the Mountain is an- 
other from Yeremiah, 
‘* For thus saith Jehovah 

Respecting the king of the house of Judah: 

Thou art Gilead to me, head of The Lebanon; 

I will surely make thee a desert, 

Cities not inhabited.” —ch. xxii, 6. 
Gilead, indeed, and Lebanon here are metaphors, yet as meta- 
phors they are founded on geography and reveal the fact that 
Gilead was considered to be the head of Lebanon. It is the * 
plain ground of the words that Mount Gilead, or the summit of 
Gebel ’Aglin, was regarded as the head or starting-point of 
Mount Lebanon. This language, figurative though it be, has 
more or less topical value, because the figure was founded on 
the topographical conceptions of the day. This language was 
also regarded as resting on a basis of fact by the early Christian 
residents and interpreters. For example, Eusebius: 
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“Galaad, the country, etc... . And it lies at the back of Phoenicia and 
of Arabia, and, joining to the Lebanon, it stretches out through the desert, 
etc... . In Feremiah it is said to be the beginning of Lebanon.” 


And Jerome: 


“ Galaad, the mountain, etc. . .. And it lies back of Phoenicia and 
Arabia, linked to the hills of Lebanon. . . . But also in Feremzah it is de- 
clared, Gilead, thou art to me the beginning of Lebanon.”—Oxomast,, 
S. V. 


“ Galaad, which the half-tribe Manasseh possessed, beyond Jordan, cele- 
brated in Scripture. In which mountain Laban overtook the fugitive Ja- 
‘cob, and the mountain which according to Geneszs received the name 6wpos, 
that is Zumudus testimoniz, from the fact that Jacob and Laban swore there by 
a heap of stones gathered together. But it is the head, or starting-point, 
of the lofty mountain Lebanon.”—Comment. in Fer. in loc. Opf., 1V, 988. 

“ However, according to Ezekiel [the termini departed] from the midst 
of Auran, which is a town in the desert of Damascus; and from the midst 
of Galaad, which, united tothe hills of Mount Lebanon, fell to the lot of Reu- 
ben, and Gad, and the half-tribe Manasseh, and it stands back of Phoenicia 
and Arabia; to which mountain Jacob came, having journeyed from Char- 
ree, and was overtaken by Laban, and concerning which, also, Jeremiah 
says, ‘Gilead, thou art to me the beginning of Lebanon’, which Gilead son 
of Machir, son of Manasseh, took from the region of the Amorites.”— 
Comment. in Ezech., x\vii, 18. Ofp., V, 600. 


Such interpretations indicate a prevalent opinion, and one which 
must have conformed with the physical features of the country. 
Both the biblical writers and their early Christian expositors 
conceived Mount Lebanon as taking its rise in Mount Gilead 
beyond Jordan, as extending thence northward in the heights 
impending over the lake of Gennesaret, and as reaching its cul- 
mination in Gedel esh-Shaikh. In like manner, the people gen- 
erally, saw clearly how Gedel esh-Shaikh was joined, by the foot- 
hills of Gebel Haish through Gaidir and Gaulén, to the mass of 
Gebel’ Aglin in one continuous great range, which in its north- 
ern or most lofty portion was the Mount Lebanon of every-day 
life and speech. They were intellectually capable of perceiv- 
ing this topographical fact at a glance, and of reaching this sim- 
ple generalization without hesitation. In their day, it was the 
Eastern Mountain, they beheld rising into snow on the north, 
which was Mount Lebanon, and which was nothing else. 

The next article of this series will be devoted to showing 
where the Region lay called The Lebanon in the Bible. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


Adams’ Chronological Chart, 
PANORAMA OF HISTORY: 


Brought down to 1884, A.D., 
AND SUPPLIED WITH MAPS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT EMPIRES, 


Drawn expressly for this Edition by Professor J. A. Paine, Ph. D, 








IN THREE FORMS, 


Each accompanied with Key. 


THE NEW STAND. 


For greater Convenience even 
than Wall-attachment, the 
first of these Forms, ‘* On 
Rollers,” can now be ad- 
justed to a Stand, recently 
invented foi this purpose, 
and thus be brought to one’s 
elbow when reading, or 
placed beside the study-table, 
or introduced into the draw- 
room as an ornament, or 
moved about at will; the 
Stand carrying, between the 
chart and the tripod, a re- 
volving Book-case, in black 
walnut, piano finished, for 
holding Works of Reference 
in history or dates, and Dic- 


On Rollers, linen-mounted, 
entire, adapted for attach- : 
ment to Wall or Blackboard. $15 00 


Portf lio Form in Half-Bind- 
ing, the Chart linen-mounted 
cut in sections a d folded, 
capable of extension......... 15 00 











Book Form in Cloth, the 
Chart paper-mounted, cut in 
sections which turn as leaves 10 00 
The first form is much the 

best, being undivided, the 

most durable, and permitting 
the selection of any portion of 
the Chart at pleasure by turning 


one or the other roller. plated.............. $10 00 





Every reader of Zom Brown at Oxford (and who is not one ?) will remember how Tom, 
returning after vacation, found his friend Hardy deep in Atlases and Dictionaries, 
and the walls of his room covered with sheets of paper of different sizes, in groups, 
each furnished with outlying patches and streamers stretching in every direction, and 


.stuck all over with queer pins having heads of sealing-wax, large and small, red, 


yellow, gray, purple, etc., the papers to represent countries and places, the pins to 
stand for philosophers, statesmen, warriors, emperors, moving about wherever events 
demanded; and all thus arranged for the purpose of coaching Grey, another student, 
in history. 


While the end is the same, Adams’ Historical Chart is an immeasurable advance upon 
Hardy's idea, or rather an incomparable supersedure of it. It surpasses every other con- 
ception or execution of the kind because superior in style, ingenious in detail, and made 
incapable of enlargement in scope. It is, in point of fact, a Mercator’s Projection of the 
World in ferms of Progress; or Time’s Photograph, two and a quarter feet high by /wem/y- 
three feet long, divided by vertical lines not only into centuries, but into decades, and these 
decades sufficiently wide to allow a definite amount of space for every year in the record. 
Thus. the exact point in time of any detail, as for example the year of any eminent man’s 
birth and death, may be laid down, and be read off by the user, with the utmost accuracy. 
Or, it might be described as a Panorama of pictures representing earth’s memorable affairs, 
beginning with the earliest events of sacred history, unfolding others as they took place 
cotemporaneously age after age; the national streams ever dividing, uniting, interflowing, 
embracing every remarkable occurrence ; marshaling the great men of earth to make them 
march side by side past the beholder’s eye; and ending, at length, with the principal 





changes of the present day. We look through a telescope by the eye-piece to bring distant 
objects near, or to scrutinize a small portion of the landscape greatly enlarged ; but by 
reversing the telescope and looking through the object-glass we obtain a miniature of the 
entire scene. To look upon Adams’ Chart is to combine both these telescopic effects: it 
enlarges for us the objects of the distant. past, bringing them just-as near as those of the 
present day, and it condenses. the whole mundane landscape into one miniature. view : it is 
a microcosm of the world’s:life and activity, 


We are charged not to forget, that with the Lord one day is as a thousand years, Saat a 
thousand years as one day. And thus, aside from thé facts it teaches, this Chart enables us 
to look back upon all the past of’ this globe as, to speak with all reverence, God himself 
looks upon it, and to catch, to grasp the pian He had in view, and has thus #ar wrought out 
in Creation, Providence, and Redemption, as nothing else can aid us in doing. And thus 
also, it shows, as nothing else can, how that the Lord is not’slack’conceérning his. promise, 
as some count slackn&as, and as we ate very apt to count in times of oft discouragement. 
It is a favorite topic of thought and of writing to bring out the, fact, that the advent of 
Christ was anticipated by the events of the two or three centuries preceding his coming, 
and especially by the rise of. the Roman Empire; but, it will require’no long inspection of 
this Chart to convince any student, that the brief bar bearing the letters ‘* JEsus 33,” is the 
pivotal point of the whole canvas, the point toward which everyahing from the beginning 
leads, converges, makes ready, and the point from which Christianity radiates and is dis- 
tributed over the world never so widely as to-day. This is the one great lesson of the 
Work : here most convincingly is displayed the Hand of God in History, with the end that 
men and_ nations of all times have been and are still unconsciously working out. In this 
light, it is adapted to render a high service to religion. 


Up to the moment, more than a year ago, of being requested by its proprietors to pre- 
pare a series of maps illustrating this Chart, it had not fallen under my notice; but at once 
perceiving its merit and usefulness in various ways, I very gladly proceeded to adapt the 
ancient empires~to the spaces available at the beginning of the sheet. At once, also, it 
became indispensable to me, so that now I could hardly be tempted to part with it : if its 
price were ten times as much I would still make great sacrifices to secure it. It lies at the 
foundation of all historical work, bearing to such study the relation of diagram to the theo- 
rem in geometry. Beyond all other similar help, it is a veritable multum in parvo, com- 
pressing into small comgass the cream of hundreds of volumes of history upon all peoples 
of all periods. It shoul be at hand when one is about to read any history upon any sub- 


ject, era, or nation, that it-may render that reading intelligible, vivid, and thoroughly com- 


prehended, and to exhibit the coanection of the events described in that history with others 
that took place beside its arena during the same epoch. Indeed, two facts are true of this 
assistant :—the salient points of all history can be imaged in mental vision and fixed in 
memory to greater extent and more indelibly, by this Chart, than by any amount of histor- 
ical study ; and the ze/ations of histories actually can be perceived and apprehended by no 
other means than such as this. In this direction it supplies very guch not imparted by 
works Of history and books of dates. 


The Chart has been well tested, and is highly praised by distinghishea authorities. In 
its wide, practical working it has proved itself invaluable to li erary men of every class, 
clergymen, presidents, professors, lawyers, physicians, editors, thors and writers gener- 
ally ; yet none the less to students in educationalf couts¢s—w erao§, the seminary, col- 
lege, the academy, or the school ; and as well to fhe retired reader in the library or by the 
fireside. Itis not only attractive, but fascinating to the young folks; so that parents who 
wish their children to know more of history than themselves, or to acquire as much more 
quickly and easily, and at the same time to learn it 7ig4¢ and permanently, cannot confer 
on them a greater benefit—not to say.delight—than to place this Chart in their hands. 


Being strictly a Subscription Work,-it is mot for sale by the Baok Trade, but is to be 
obtained only from the proprietors or their representatives. In view of its apologetic 
lesson above alluded to, and of the large amount of biblical information it conveys, I take 
pleasure in making this Chart more extensively known, and am authorized to supply 
those who, desiring its possession, ma,’ apply to me for it. 


Subscriptions received for either of the .Three Forms, with or 
without The Stand; and, on remittance, forwarded by Express. 


Address J. A. PAINE, 


Room 30 Brs_tE House, Astor PLACE, NEw York. 











